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For the young person with both eyes on the 
future . . . the young man who would get 
started first and move forward in the big busi 
ness of earning a living . . . here’s an aid that 
will help to make ambitious dreams come true 
the Underwood Typemaster Portable! 
Here’s a helpmate that’s ready to go wher- 
ever you go... to write whenever you feel like 
writing. Key levers that say “‘let’s go”. Light 
touch and ease of operation that leave you free 
to write what you wat to write . . . that never 
disturb a precious thought. Sturdy construc 


tion too, such as you expect in any product of 


Underwood, and design that adds a brightly 
decorative note to your room. 

You'll use your Underwood Typemaster 
Portable for personal letters . . . for transcrib- 
ing notes . . . for practice . . . perhaps for that 
story you've been putting off for so long. And 
whatever it may be that you write, it’s always 
finished quicker and looks better and és better 
when typed on your Underwood Portable. 

Choose yours at your local Underwood 
Portable Dealer’s or at the nearest Underwood 
Branch Office . . . today . . . and make this a 


day to remember forever. 


Portable Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding Machines ... Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 





Sales and Service Everywhere 
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“‘No other nation can match this superb list of national resources.’’ 


Industrial Mobilization 


By LOUIS JOHNSON 
The Assistant Secretary of War of the United States 


EVOTED to the advancement of national welfare 
and to the strengthening of international good will, 
all members of Kiwanis are pledged to the ideals 
of peace. Today, their desire for peace is shared 

by all thoughtful citizens of our country and especially by 
their representatives in the Army and the Navy. 

To realize the full destiny of our country, all loyal 
Americans want peace. They believe in peace. They are 
anxious to remain at peace with 
every nation in the world. 

In keeping with that universal 
yearning for peace among its 
citizens, our government has 
made every effort to cultivate pa- 
tience and self-restraint in deal- 
ing with our neighbors in Amer- 
ica and with nations across the 


Convention 


seas. It has avoided force or the 
threat of force in its govern- 
mental policies. It has _ stood 


ready to codperate with the rest 
of the world in the reduction and 


In connection with the San Francisco 

resolution on 

Service and in keeping with the tra- 

ditions of Armistice Day, The Kiwanis 

Magazine presents this timely article, 

especially written for the member- 
ship of this organization. 
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limitation of overburdening military armaments. It has 
extended an open hand in friendship to all nations. 

Unfortunately, however, the world of realities indicates 
quite clearly that not all nations are as eager as we are 
to cultivate friendship and understanding. In the world 
of today, it is quite evident that neither a fervent desire 
for peace, nor an abiding faith in peace, of themselves, are 
sufficient to guarantee us peace. 

So long as some members of 
the family of nations make force 
and the threat of force their na- 
tional policies, we Americans 
must stand on guard. We must 
keep well armed. We must be 
ready, but mark you, not for 
offense but for defense, not for 
aggression but for protection, 
not to wage war, but to keep out 
of war. 

Strongly armed, we are free 
to promote the ideals of America 
and to protect our people and 


Universal 
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our government 
against attack. 

I subscribe wholly to 
the views of peace ex- 
pressed by the late 
Honorable Newton D. 
Baker, our great World 
War Secretary, who 
stated: 

“IT am a pacifist. I 
am a pacifist in my 
prayers. I am a pacifist 
in my belief that God 
made man for better things than that 
civilization should always be under 
the dead blight of the increasingly 
deadly destruction that war brings us. 
1 am a pacifist in believing that real 
contribution to that sentiment lies in 
adequate sane preparedness on the 
part of any free people to defend its 
liberties. Peace will not come by mere- 
ly wishing for it. We must work for 
it. We must fight for it.”’ 

To work for peace, we must build 
up a defensive machine so strong that 
no international bully will dare attack 
us. We must be prepared to conduct 
a successful war of defense. 

To conduct any modern war suc- 
cessfully, a nation must have a pro- 
gram for the raising, organizing and 
training of its manpower. It must 
provide for equipment, supply and 
transportation. It must consider the 
continued maintenance of the loyalty 
and wholehearted support of the civ- 
ilian population behind the lines. It 
must keep the cost of preparedness 
reasonable, lest it unbalance the eco- 
nomic life of the country and become 
a loathsome burden. 

Our national defense program at- 
tempts to cover all these vital needs. 
Let us study it in greater detail. 

First, as to manpower. In this phase 


of national defense, the United States 
is potentially the strongest among the 
nations of the world. By manpower 
we mean something more than mere 
numerical supremacy. If numbers 
alone counted, the history of the last 
few months in the Orient might never 
have been written. Only men of 
strength, of intelligence, and of skill, 
and men available for military effort, 
properly should be included in meas- 
uring manpower. 

Due to our training and our educa- 
tion, we have men of a high degree of 
intelligence. Due to our scientific agri- 
cultural methods, we can spare a great- 
er human reserve for military effort 
than any other nation. To feed our- 
selves, the United States requires for 
work on the farm but twenty-two out 
of one hundred of its population. To 
keep from starvation, Germany needs 
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thirty-eight out of every one hundred; 
France, forty-five; Italy, sixty-five; 
Japan, seventy; Russia, eighty; and 
China, eighty-five to ninety. In short, 
we excell the world in the potential 
reserve of manpower that can be real- 
ized for war effort. 

The vital problem in an emergency 
would be to convert the manpower of 
America into an immediate military 
asset. Since our plan of preparedness 
is purely defensive in character, our 
program of mobilization of manpower 
follows the same general pattern. 
With a small force of less than one 
half million men ready in case of im- 
mediate emergency, we cannot af- 
ford to rush them all out at once. We 
are confident, however, that if war 
should come tomorrow we would be 
ready to put into the field within the 
first month three hundred thousand 
men to resist the first 
shock of invasion. 

Thirty days later, we 
hope to have available a 
force of six hundred 
thousand. At the end of 
four months, or after a 
selective service act had 
been put into operation, 
we could expect that one 
and one-half million men 
would be in uniform and 
under orders. From that 
time onward, we would 
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“Twenty thousand individual plants have been 
studied and their capacity to manufacture war 
materials has been determined.’’ 
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be geared to train men in even great- 
er number. 

America, also, has the strongest in- 
dustrial structure in the world. Na- 
ture has provided us with the great- 
est reserves of raw materials of any 
nation. American industry produces 
almost one-half of the world’s goods. 
It consumes almost one-half of the 
annual production of the world’s raw 
materials. We have in this country 
ample sources for our requirements of 
food, coal, petroleum, power, iron ore, 
iron and steel, machinery, chemicals, 
copper, lead, nitrates, silver, cotton, 
zine and phosphates. No other nation 
can match this superb list of national 
resources. 

It is evident, however, that certain 
raw materials essential to the needs 
of the fighting forces are either lack- 
ing entirely in this country or are pro- 
duced in very limited quantities in- 
capable in time of war of marked ex- 
pansion. We need manganese. We are 
short of chromium. We lack tungsten. 
For these and a few other essential 
items we must depend upon foreign 
sources. In the event of war, our ac- 
cess to these supplies may be cut off. 

The industrial mobilization program 
of the War Department includes, on 
the one hand, an encouragement to in- 
dustry to use substitutes for these 
strategical items and, on the other, an 
effort to get the support of Congress 
for the establishment of a standing re- 
serve of the scarce raw materials that 
are so vital to the mobilization of in- 
dustry for a great war effort. 

The primary problem in any plan 
for the procurement of war materials 
must be that of requirements—what 
is wanted and how much of it must 
be had. The answer to these two ques- 
tions rests with the Infantry, the Cav- 
alry, the Artillery and the other fight- 
ing branches that are called upon to 
use weapons in conflict. Their decision, 
however, cannot be final until the 
question, in turn, is submitted to in- 
dustry. 


Does the item demanded by the 
fighting forces fit into present-day 


American methods of manufacture? 
Is it capable of mass production? Does 
it involve materials or processes which 
would make it difficult to produce in 
time of war? Each individual item 
must be broken down into its compon- 
ent parts. What of the forgings, the 
machinings, the castings? What of the 
raw materials and the other necessary 
compositions and alloys? 

Once a decision has been made by 
the fighting forces as to the type of 
weapon demanded, and once the pro- 
curement agency of the War Depart- 
ment is convinced that the production 
of the item in large numbers is prac- 
ticable, specifications are prepared and 
made available to industry. 

Every effort is made to apportion 
the procurement load to the geographi- 
cal districts in the United States so 
that each part of our country shall 
bear its full and equitable share. The 
War Department is convinced that the 
problem of industrial mobilization is 


so broad and extensive that procure- 
ment might bog down in an emergency 
if it became too centralized. 

We have divided the United States 
into geographical districts. In each of 
them the supply arms and services, such 
as the Quartermaster Corps, Ordnance 


Department, the Chemical Warfare 
Service and others, have delegated 


officers with definite responsibilities in 
the inauguration and guidance of a 
procurement program. 

With the aid of a district organiza- 
tion, which included the industrial lead- 
ers in the community, a complete sur- 
vey has been made of the production 
capacity of the entire United States. 
Twenty thousand individual plants have 
been studied and their capacity to 
manufacture war materials has been 
determined. As a result, the Army has 
learned that there are about ten thou- 
sand plants in the United States ca- 
pable of producing military supplies 
and they have been assigned to one or 
more of the several supply branches of 
the Army to bear the war load in an 


emergency. 
Each one of them has become ac- 
quainted with the task that will be 


placed upon it in war. The majority 
of these plants have agreed to perform 
the allotted work. The agreement with 
them has no legal status. It is quite 
informal. It binds neither the govern- 
ment nor the industrial plant. It sim- 
ply means that the plant has codper- 
ated with the government in studying 


and in analyzing the war load. In de- 
veloping this phase of the plan for 
industrial mobilization, the War De- 


partment has received the hearty co- 
operation of both industry and labor. 
If war should come, we feel quite con- 
fident that this friendly relationship 
will be continued. 

In discussing the industrial efforts 
in war, it must be realized that some 
items needed are produced easily and 
others only with the greatest of dif- 
ficulty. More than one-half of the 
money used by the War Department 
in an emergency undoubted- 
ly will go toward the pro- 
curement of strictly commer- 
cial items, such as _ food, 
clothing, shoes and trucks. 
This commercial load can be 
assumed rather easily by 
American industry. It is of 
the same production char- 
acter that these industrial 
plants have been handling 
under normal peace-time 
activities. 

On the other extreme, we 
have strictly non-commercial 
items, such as_ long-range 
guns, recoil mechanisms, 
ammunition, combat cars 
and similar items. Here, in- 
dustry is not so well pre- 
pared to assume the load. 
It is unfamiliar with the 
product required. Manufac- 
turing activities involved are 
of a character entirely dis- 
similar to those used in 
peace-time production. In 
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the case of explosive propellants and 
the assembly of ammunition, we find 
no counterpart in peace-time factories. 

The War Department is convinced 
that American industry can do the job 
of producing any type item needed in 
war if given sufficient time. Time, 
however, is of the very essence of in- 
dustrial mobilization. Delay is_ its 
greatest enemy. The successful con- 
quest of time in the early stages of 
war will save thousands of valuable 
lives and untold millions of treasure. 

The problem of avoiding delays is 
a challenge to the War Department 
and to American industry. Mass pro- 
duction at a rapid pace is a job in 
which we Americans should be su- 
preme. We have always boasted of our 
ability as manufacturers. We have 
always taken great pride in our in- 
genuity that enabled us to get into 
large scale production quickly on al- 
most any sort of project. Our World 


War record, however, left much to be 
desired. 

We were fortunate in our allies. 
War was declared on April 6, 1917. 


Not until the glorious battle of Can- 
tigny was won, May 28, 1918, did an 
American division on the Western 
Front carry its full burden on the 
firing line. It had taken us fourteen 
months to get the soldiers of our First 
Division to camp, to provide them with 
shoes and clothing, to carry them 
across the seas on transports, most of 
which belonged to other countries, and 
to put them on the firing line, with 
artillery and ammunition, most of 
which came from our allies. While 
we were slowly gaining momentum, 
our seacoast, our navy yards, our am- 
munition plants and our training sta- 
tions were enjoying complete immun- 
ity, but only because the fleets and 
armies of other nations were there to 


protect us. 

If an emergency should arise again, 
we can hardly expect that our shores 
will be similarly protected for four- 

(Turn to page 696) 
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Foreign Trade Will Help 


Hope of restoring import and 
export trade throughout Western 
World rests upon United States, 
declares famous industrialist in 
address before __Illinois-East- 
ern lowa District Convention. 


N the idiom of the day, business is 

in the dog house, and business insti- 

tutions, both large and small, are 
being harassed and pilloried to a de- 
gree which makes it practically impos- 
sible for them to contribute as they 
have in the past to the general pros- 
perity and well-being of the people. I 
don’t say that business is 
entirely blameless, for, af- 
ter all, business men are 
just normal human beings 
and, like any other cross- 
section of humanity, busi- 


ingly lost sight of the necessity of 
keeping the public fully informed 
about its methods and practices, and 
completely sold on its objectives. Ap- 
parently there has been a disposition 
to let the facts speak for themselves, 
but in a land where freedom of speech 
exists—as I hope it always will—peo- 
ple with selfish purposes to serve and 
people honestly mistaken in their views 
can, and to a large extent have, misin- 
terpreted the facts and the figures and 
have convinced millions of the rank 
and file of our people that better things 
would be possible under some other 
system than that which has given us 
the things we have. 

Accordingly there is need for busi- 





‘The outlook for foreign trade is depend- 
ent as much on what we are willing to buy 
from abroad as it is on what we can produce 


By ROBERT H. CABELL 


President, Armour and Company 


are doing in all parts of the country. 
I am glad to acknowledge that we owe 
much to their splendid efforts. 

We are living in times which call for 
cooperation and mutual effort toward 
common objectives. We must respect 
the views of the other fellow. One of 
the sorest spots in the body politic to- 
day is the existing feud between busi- 
ness leaders and _ political leaders. 
Many business men feel that the na- 
tion’s law makers do not understand 
their problems and consequently do 
not produce the right kind of legisla- 
tion. The law makers, on the other 
hand, regard business men as selfish 
and non-cooperative—and there is 
some basis, at least, for the beliefs of 
both. The nation will get 
back on Prosperity Road 
when there is codperation 
between business men and 
the law makers; and when 
business is correctly inter- 


ness has a_ sprinkling of ; = i preted to the millions of 
black sheep. But by and in this country. We can produce more people who make up the 
large the business men and wheat... more meat... more cotton than public, most of our prob- 
the business institutions of lems will be solved and 


we can use. 


our country are deserving 
of trust and cooperation 
and they must have these 
if they are to continue to 
satisfactorily and 
helpfully in the public in- 


serve 


terest. 
In the past few genera- 
tions we in this country 


have built up an economic 


system which has. given 

our people advantages and rewards 
beyond those enjoyed anywhere else 
in the world. The average Amer- 
ican has a_ better home, better 
clothing, better food, better amuse- 
ments, more physical comforts and 
more leisure than does the average 


citizen of any other country. We are, 
in fact, the envy of the world, and it 
is safe to say that, if there were no im- 
migration barriers, millions of foreign 
people would come to our shores every 
year urged by a desire to live in what 
they very properly regard as a land of 
milk and honey. 

The business system developed here 
is undoubtedly the foundation on which 
our prosperity has been built and yet 
our business system is being shot at 
from all sides. Why should this be? 
The answer is clear to me. Business 
in its haste to improve and its desire 
to bend its every effort and all its en- 
ergy towards perfecting production 
and improving distribution, has seem- 


we produce a surplus which 


use them no good purpose is served, but if 


‘an be 


abroad in exchange for surplus production 
of some kind or another which we in 
can use, then something is gained on 


sides of the water.”’ 


ness to devote to public relations the 
same skill and energy that it has ap- 
plied to production and distribution. 

Industries of all kinds—agricultural, 
manufacturing, and service industries 
—have largely depended on trade as- 
sociations to act as their spokesman. 
All too frequently these associations 
develop an_ over-zealousness which 
creates antagonisms and strife where 
there should be codperation and peace. 
Seemingly, some of them feel that 
their status depends on their ability 
to fight, and so they set up a bogeyman 
in front of some political leader or 
some associated industry and stir up 
their memberships to throw rocks at 
it. Such associations, I believe, have 
a mistaken idea of their duties. Such 
efforts are productive of unrest and 
dissatisfaction where they should be 
productive of codperation and progress. 

I hope no one will misunderstand me 
as criticizing the splendid work that 
large numbers of our trade associations 


if we produce them and don’t 


both 


prosperity will reign. 

There is widespread in- 
terest in foreign trade and 
two entirely different 
schools of thought exist. 
One school takes the posi- 
tion that our own 130,000,- 
000 people constitute an 
ample market for our pro- 
ductive capacities and that 
our great variety of soils 
and climate enable us to be almost 
100% self-sufficient. This school of 
thought assumes that we could avoid 
participation in Old World competi- 
tion and strife and live in peace and 
contentment and prosperity by isolat- 
ing ourselves economically from the 
rest of the world. 

The other school of thought believes 
that isolation is impossible. Its advo- 
cates point to the radio and the press 
and the fast flying airships as having 
made isolation impossible. This last 
summer men flew around the world in 
less than five days, and how, they ask, 
can we think in terms of isolation 
when the countries of the world are 
being brought so close together that 
we can hear people talk on the other 
side of the earth or see them in person 
in two or three days? 

In my opinion, economic isolation is 
impossible, and whether we like it or 
not we are definitely part of the world 
family and definitely a part of the 


sent 
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world’s commerce and __ intercourse. 
This matter of foreign trade is one 
which interests me greatly and I am 
glad to discuss the prospects for for- 
eign trade, but before doing so I would 
like to digress for a few minutes to 
discuss an underlying factor which 
must be clearly understood before 
foreign trade has any real meaning. 

What we call prosperity is simply a 
condition which permits people to be 
generally employed, producing useful 
things and exchanging these things for 
other things that they need and want. 
Prosperity can’t be measured by gold 
reserves or inventories of goods or 
price levels. If our country had all 
the gold in the world—and it already 
has a substantial part of it—or if we 
had all our shelves piled high with 
goods of every description, or if wheat 
were $2.00 a bushel and common labor 
received $1.00 an hour, we still would 
not necessarily have prosperity. But 
on the other hand if the great majority 
of our citizens are gainfully employed 
and if the products of their labor can 
be and are freely exchanged, then we 
will be prosperous no matter what the 
level of prices and no matter what the 
level of wages. In other words, pros- 
perity really means maximum produc- 
tion of goods, efficient exchange and 
maximum consumption. 

Obviously the link between produc- 
tion and consumption is exchange, and 
the machinery through which this ex- 
change takes place is really the key- 
stone in the arch. When factories 
‘an run only part time or when people 
“an get only some of the things they 
want, the fault lies with the machinery 
of distribution. It’s the weak link in 
the chain because it is intricate and 
composed of many delicate parts any 











one of which can stop the whole mech- 
anism if it doesn’t operate properly. 

In my opinion, our economic troubles 
grow out of maladjustments in the 
machinery of distribution. 

One of our troubles can be illus- 
trated by the cry ‘“‘Buy American” or 
“Buy Chicago’? or “Patronize Home 
Industry.” The intent back of these 
various slogans is good but the effect 
is not. Don’t misunderstand me. I 
am not adverse to patronizing home in- 
dustry—not in the slightest—but pros- 
perity depends on a free and wide ex- 
change of goods and that means that 
in addition to patronizing home in- 
dustry we must also patronize industry 
everywhere else. 

Now obviously we can’t sell goods 
that we produce here in Chicago to 
people in other cities unless we in turn 
buy products from other cities. If 
you sell all the time and never buy, 
pretty soon the customer hasn’t any 
more money. Money is just a medium 
of exchange and when the money is all 
centered in one place then if there is 
to be an exchange of goods it has to be 
by barter, and while bartering was a 
workable method of doing business 
years ago it doesn’t fit into our present- 
day picture at all. We accomplish 
barter in a very efficient manner when 
we sell goods for money and pay money 
for goods. This idea of keeping money 
at home is all wrong. Money is most 
useful when it is moving rapidly, com- 
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ing in and going out, reflecting free 
exchange of goods. Money has merit 
to the degree it is used, and the more 
it is used the more merit it has. 

Here in this country we have pro- 
ductive capacity beyond the needs of 


our own people. We can produce 
more wheat than we can use. We can 
produce more meat than we can use. 


We can produce more cotton than we 


“an use. If we produce them and 
don’t use them no good purpose is 


served, but if we produce a surplus 
which can be sent abroad in exchange 
for surplus production of some kind 
or another which we in turn can use, 
then something is gained on both sides 
of the water, and I must say that the 
outlook for foreign trade is dependent 
as much on what we are willing to buy 
from abroad as it is on what we can 
produce in this country. 

That’s why I applaud the efforts be- 

(Turn to page 690) 






















‘**Prosperity depends on a free and wide exchange 
of goods.”’ 
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By KARL DETZER 


Kiwanians are intensely interested 
in city government and the expe- 
riences of this Michigan commu- 
nity in the operations of the city 
manager plan are presented as in- 
formation along these special lines. 


HE police radio dispatcher at Sag- 

inaw, Michigan, is speaking. 

“Car 3,” he directs, “go to bridge 
number 1. Ship coming up. Car 7, take 
bridge 2. Car 9, go to bridge 3.” 

Radio cars rush to the river, which 
bisects this old lumber town. Bluecoats 
leap out and man the draw-levers. Bells 
ring, traffic halts, bridges rise, and a 
coal barge steams past. The bridges 
slide back, traffic moves again, police- 
men dust off their hands and return to 
patrol ... And Saginaw saves $20,000 
a year. 

Three years ago, 42 tenders manned 
these seven bridges. Then a new city 
manager came to town. He found, 
among other things, that the 42 tenders 
raised their bridges an average of twice 
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“He moved all 
departments 
and 


city 
into the 
attic, saved an 
amount equal to his 


salary the 





first year.’ 





a week, and were paid full time. Waste? 
Well, something like that. 

The new manager, whose name is 
Laurie Perry Cookingham, did some 
quick arithmetic. By keeping tenders 
on the outer bridges only and hooking 
their watch towers to police headquar- 
ters by telephone, patrolmen could man 
the rest of the bridges and save the tax- 
payers 35 annual salaries. 

He did just that, and the anguished 
cries of politicians who generously had 
dished out those 35 jobs echoed through 
the town. 

If you visit Saginaw, don’t be sur- 
prised to see firemen rolling to duty in 
taxicabs. For years, two or three driv- 
ers sat around headquarters... as they 
do in many towns... waiting to rush 
out with city trucks and collect off-duty 
firemen, in event of a second alarm. 
Cookingham put these men back to 
work with their companies, and posting 
names and addresses with each of three 
cab lines, told them to pick up the re- 
serve men if needed. Second alarms 
occur only once or twice a year; when 
they do, it costs about $7.50 to get the 
extra men on the job, instead of an 
annual expense of several thousand 
dollars. 

The new city manager soon made 
another discovery. Six surrounding 
townships owed the city $8,000 for fire 
protection, many of the bills ten years 
old. Cookingham ordered them to pay 
up. They refused, called him names, 
threatened reprisals. 

“Very well,” he said. 
crosses the city limits.” 

It took just two country fires to bring 
rural politicians running with the 


“No apparatus 


money. Now Saginaw protects a wide 
countryside, is paid promptly whenever 
it sends firemen out of town. Not only 
that, but every rural township pays in- 
surance on all men and apparatus an- 
swering its alarms, and a high enough 
fee for Saginaw to make a small profit 
on each “mercy call.” Saginaw is satis- 
fied; so are the farmers they get 
better protection at lower costs than 
they could provide their own. 

Shortly before Cookingham arrived, 
the old city hall had burned, and Sar- 
inaw was paying $500 a month office 
rent in downtown buildings. On his 
second day the new manager inspected 
the $3,000,000 waterworks, unpaid-for 
monument to a previous administration, 
and found under the roof a quarter 
acre of empty floor space. 

It was not a perfect office, too low, 
too hot, too dark, too crowded, too noisy 


with the hum of pumps, too difficult 
to getat. But in an emergency it would 
do... and Cookingham thought $500 


a month in rents an emergency indeed. 
He moved all city departments into the 
attic, and saved an amount equal to his 
salary the first year. 

Now Saginaw has a new municipal 
building, constructed to its manager’s 
unorthodox plans. It is half as big as 
the old one, has 26 per cent more office 
space. It is modern, stream-lined, utili- 
tarian, and ... imagine this... the 
partitions between offices are of glass. 
No private back rooms, no closed doors, 
no cuspidors, no loafers. John Q. Cit- 
izen need only look around to see what 
is happening everywhere. 

He need only ask his question to 
have it answered quickly, without dig- 
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ging through stacks of ledgers; he can 
walk unchallenged into the manager’s 
private office, any day, to register a 
complaint in person. There he will 
find Cookingham, working at a plain 
cesk, surrounded, not by precinct com- 
mitteemen, but by books on govern- 
ment, municipal reports, engineering 
and financial data, ready to listen to 
any plain householder’s troubles or ad- 
vice. 

Citizens like the municipal informa- 
tion bureau, too. No longer are they 
and their questions shunted from one 
city department to another. Instead, 
inside the main door of the city hall, 
a girl sits ready to answer any and all 
questions in person or by telephone. 
Householders in one recent week asked 
... and found out... how to get rid 
of squirrels in an attic, what to do 
about a flooded basement, where to dis- 
pose of a dead horse, the address of a 
good chimney sweep. 

Time was, in Saginaw, when city em- 
ployes were assigned cars, drove them 
home nights, and were restrained only 
by conscience from loading them up 
and driving the family to the movies. 
Cookingham ordered all cars into the 
municipal garage, where they must be 
checked in and out, their mileage re- 
corded, gasoline consumption regis- 
tered. In the old days many employes 
bought gasoline at their favorite filling 
stations, charged it to the city, at from 
12 to 20 cents a gallon. Cookingham 
built a huge tank, buys gasoline by the 
carload, and Saginaw pays nine cents 
a gallon, wastes none. It’s tough on the 
families, but Old Man Taxpayer is con- 
tent. 

Politicians had laughed, seven years 
before, when a committee of woman 
voters began to study Saginaw’s gov- 
ernment . . object, reform. The 
politicians had met reformers before. 
They didn’t realize until too late that 
these determined ladies weren’t going 
to do their reforming in the newspapers. 
Instead, they cornered business men 
and talked taxes. 

Among these men was little gray- 
bearded Arnold Boutell, who had piled 
up a fortune making washboards, had 
seen Saginaw grow from a lumber camp 
to an industrial city of 90,000 people. 
When he heard the word “taxes,” he 
listened. After glancing at the figures, 
he set to work, but at once ran into a 
stone wall. Saginaw’s outmoded city 
charter blocked reform. 

“Let’s get a new charter,” he de- 
cided, and quietly formed a committee 
consisting of a lumber dealer, a grocer, 
a lawyer, an accountant, an automobile 
dealer, a foundry worker, a wholesaler 
and a manufacturer. They sent for 
every city charter they could beg or 
buy, and sitting down to two years of 
hard reading, found that charters aver- 
age 100,000 words, are so complicated 
it takes a staff of lawyers to interpret 
them. 

“We'll write a simple one for Sag- 
inaw,” Boutell said, and did just that. 
In 7000 plain words he drew up a char- 
ter so clear that the voters, able for 
once to understand what they were vot- 








ing for, adopted it. Not only that, they 
named Boutell and his committee as the 
new city council to make the plan work. 

The charter stated concisely that a 
council of nine, chosen at large in non- 
partisan elections, should appoint six 
advisory boards and a city manager. 
The manager would institute civil serv- 
ice and run the town. 

Saginaw would take a lot of running. 
The charter wouldn’t work without a 
working manager. Where to find him? 

That year... 1936... 445 Amer- 
ican cities were operating under man- 
agers. (Today there are 475.) In size 
they ranged from Cincinnati, with 450,- 
000 inhabitants, to Polk City, Florida, 
which boasts a population of exactly 


222. From coast to coast, in 35 states, 
alert towns everywhere were saving 


money, getting results, going places, 
under the non-political manager plan. 

But Saginaw didn’t have far to 
search. In the Detroit suburb of Plym- 
outh, 90 miles away, it found Cooking- 
ham. This 40-year-old ex-soldier was 
six feet tall, a master of civil engineer- 
ing by the night-school route, and had 
served several Michigan cities as an en- 
gineer. He patronized good tailors, 
had the freshly scrubbed look of a first- 
rate dentist, a tennis player’s waistline, 
the close lips and quick eye of a cor- 
poration executive. 

At the moment, he was spending his 
days directing 25,000 Wayne county 
relief workers, his nights managing his 
town. The Saginaw council, after study- 
ing the qualifications of 40 first-rate 
applicants, hired him for the job. 

“Don’t be afraid to break with tradi- 
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tion,’’ they told him, and he took them 
at their word. 

One way Cookingham broke with tra- 
dition was in the matter of sealed bids 
for city purchases, 

“We asked bids on soda ash water 
purifier,” he explains. “Six companies 
solemnly submitted them, all for $21.60 
a ton. We talked privately, and indi- 
vidually, with their salesmen, who 
vaguely mentioned trade agreements. 
They’d like to sell for less, but didn’t 
want to put bids on paper for their com- 
petitors to see. So without sealed bids, 
this year we saved $1.60 a ton on 2000 
tons.”’ 

Not only in soda ash, but in nearly 
every type of purchasing, the city’s 
non-political business methods are sav- 
ing money. Strangely this is one of the 
few towns in the nation where automo- 
biles are bought on a really competitive 
basis. Most vities...and perhaps your 
own ... specify the make and model 
of any car or truck on which bids are 
asked. This makes it very simple for 
the agents, or often the agent, of that 
particular vehicle. 

Saginaw makes it more difficult. It 
merely asks bids on “six light sedans, 
two-door, black bodies,’ with certain 
motor and tire specifications. Thus, 
with competition thrown open to all 
makes, rivalry becomes genuine, and 
Saginaw gets a price. 

By means of this rivalry in every di- 
vision from cars to fire hose, Saginaw 
last year saved 14.9 per cent on a quar- 
ter million dollars worth of equipment, 
according to the graphs. 

(Turn to page 700) 


“Tf you live in Saginaw, your share 


i of the an- 
nual cost is exactly $17.15.’ 
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journalistic 
related and 
phases of sie egg work are 


experiences 
some new 


Some 
are 


discussed by the author who 
knows whereof he speaks. 


the office opens and 
“T want to see the 


HE 
someone 
editor.” 

The visitor may have a news item; 
he may be after some information; he 
may be wrathy over an article in the 
last paper; he may be seeking publicity 
for some event or “cause” in which he 
is interested; he may want to place a 
classified ad, pay a bill or just “talk 
things over.” 

No matter what his mission may be, 
the visitor is apt to ask for the “edi- 
tor” as that, in the minds of many peo- 
ple, is an all-inclusive titlke——a mythical 
individual who is supposed to know all 
the answers without looking in the back 
of the book. People stop me on the 
street to ask the date their subscrip- 
tion expires—and they look as if they 
wondered how I could be masquerading 
as an editor and not be able to answer 
such a simple question. More than 


door to 


says: 


once I have been awakened by the tele- 


“Is The 


phone late at night by someone inquir- 
ing if there were any answers at the 
office to a blind ad that had appeared 
in the paper the day before. People 
expect us to tell them when the boat 
leaves for St. Joe, why parents let their 
children play in the street and why the 
police don’t stop reckless driving. Once 
I was called from a meeting to the 
phone by a man who wanted to know 
Cleveland’s electoral vote in ’92—had 
a bet that he wanted to settle. A few 
years ago—and this was at a Kiwanis 
meeting when the scheduled speaker did 
not show up—it was suggested that I 
explain the Einstein theory briefly. All 
I could do was to tell the fellows I’d be 
glad to but I was afraid they couldn’t 
understand it! Our hardest job is to 
keep people from being disillusioned 
and finding out how little we know. 
Folks come to editors with their 
troubles, seeking advice. Just this 
morning an elderly man hobbled in to 
know what to do. He wants to apply 
for an old age pension but can’t find 
his naturalization papers issued in 
1885. Sometimes it is the story of a 
wayward daughter or a son who is 
“being led astray’—there is always 
someone else to blame when children 
get into trouble; sometimes it is a tale 
of physical infirmities; often it is on 
financial problems. People think we 
can tell them where to find just the 
kind of a job they want; where they can 
sell their manuscripts, find a market for 
their paintings or get into the movies. 
One thing that used to make us 
peeved but now only amuses us, is to 
be introduced to some one, followed by 
the remark, “You must be careful what 
you say or he’ll put it in the paper.” 
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The fact is, the person would like to 
be quoted in the paper and in spite of 
the warning about being careful what 
is said to an editor, he probably listens 
to more confidences than anyone except 
ministers. It is amazing the things, 
the intimate things, strangers some- 
times pour into the ears of an editor. 
Folks like to talk about their troubles 
—and often they would rather bare their 
soul to a stranger than to a friend or 
even to a minister. Dorothy Dix, who 
has been giving advice to the lovelorn 
and others for half a century, averages 
a thousand letters a day on every con- 
ceivable subject. Not long ago she was 
shocked by a letter from a girl who 
closed by saying “I am turning to you 
for advice as I certainly can’t discuss 
these personal matters with God.” Yes, 
an editor is often consulted when the 
problem should be taken up with a 
banker, a lawyer, a doctor or with the 
Lord. 

One of the oldest gags with every 
editor is for people to tell us they “nev- 
er like to see their names in the paper.” 
Liars! We’ll grant that many people 
do not care for mention of some little 
trivial affair with which they are con- 
nected but if some real recognition has 
been given them; some honor come their 
way; or they have had some unusual 
experience, or accomplished something 
out of the ordinary they will be disap- 
pointed if there is no writeup in the 
local paper. So-called “big shots” are 
no different from unknowns in this 
respect. 

We get a smile when someone comes 
in half apologetically with an item, 
saying he’d rather not have anything 
said about it but “his friends think 
there should be a little mention of it in 
the paper.” We are of course glad to 
get it—but we are never fooled about 
the “friends”; they are the best friends 
he has: his wife and himself. People 
are flattered by having their pictures 
in the paper and every editor is em- 
barrassed at times by having pictures 
brought in that he has no justification 
for running—they have no news value 
which warrants the cost of the cut or 
the space it would take. 

If we editors were half as smart as 
some people seem to think we are and 
if our papers had half as much influ- 
ence as generally attributed to them 
we could really speed up progress 

(Turn to page 700) 
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RAINBOW’S END 








By ROE FULKERSON 


HAVE just been sitting out on the veranda watching a 

tropical rainstorm. The sky was black and the water 

poured down in bucketfuls. The next moment it was 
all over and the sun was shining. Off to the east, over 
the ocean, was a rainbow. As I watched it, I thought of 
the day long years ago when my father told me the fable 
of the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, and I trudged 
for hours across Big Jim Greer’s rain soaked meadow to 
find it. 

As a youngster, I was fortunate in living on the edge of 
a village. The town was on one side of our house, and a 
farm and a creek on the other side. I spent most of my 
leisure time on Big Jim’s farm. I collected bird eggs, chased 
rainbows and fished in the creek in the summer. In the 
winter, I trapped, skinned and smelled like muskrats. I 
also hunted. 

When I was strong enough to carry it, I bought a shot 
gun. It was a musket which I believe was made out of an 
old Civil War rifle bored out to about eight gauge. When 
I cocked it, it sounded like setting the hand brake on a 
freight car, and scared all the game within a hundred 
yards. 

In the light snow which fell in eastern Tennessee, I 
used to track rabbits. Ever track a rabbit? I can see the 
tracks now. You can tell whether a rabbit is scared and 
running, or just hopping around, by looking at its tracks. 
The two front legs of a rabbit make tracks side by side, 
but the hind ones make tracks in front of each other. If 
a rabbit is calm and unscared, his tracks go - - : but when 
he gets scared and starts to run, they go like this - 
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The tracks have nothing to do with the story, but I 
wanted to see what they would look like on paper. 

I’m glad the pot of gold is at the end of the rainbow. 

I am glad the end of the rainbow recedes as we advance, 
so that we never reach the pot of gold. 

I am glad that from the cradle to the grave, there is 
always something ahead to strive for. I am glad that man 
is always to be, never bless’d. 

I have been amusing myself thinking about my chase 
across Big Jim’s meadow for the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow, and I wake to find myself living in southern 
Florida. I wonder if this is the end of my rainbow? 

There were two widely divergent influences in my life; 
two influences which made me do the things I have done. 
One was a set of Herman Melville’s stories about the 
South Seas. The other was an itinerant spectacle peddler 
who came periodically to our little town. I can see him 
as plainly as if he had rung our door bell yesterday. He 
was a little man, not more than five feet tall. He wore a 
long tailed coat and a high silk hat, and carried a trial 
case of lenses as he went from door to door examining 
eyes and selling spectacles. 

I was torn between the two widely separated ends of 
my rainbow. I wanted both, but most of all I wanted to go 
to the South Seas. I determined to make enough money 
selling spectacles to be able to retire to one of those palm 
studded islands and beach comb my life away. 


In those days, there were no schools of optometry, but 
I found a job in an optical business and learned practical 
lens grinding. A year later, I changed to another firm 
where I had an opportunity to study and practice the 
fitting of glasses. A few years later, I became a full- 
fledged optometrist, with a shop of my own, and made a 
modest success of my profession. 

All this is too biographical, but I am going on with it. 
If a man hasn’t a natural knack for writing, I don’t believe 
that all the schools of journalism can teach it to him. If 
he has the knack of writing, I don’t believe anything on 
earth can keep him from doing it. 

I began to write for the journals of my profession, and 
gradually branched out until writing became my vocation. 
I retired from optometry and began to write for my living. 

Now watch the two ends of my rainbow! I soon realized 
that I could write as well one place as another, and moved 
to the south of Florida, which is as close to living in the 
South Seas as a man can get after he is accustomed to the 
comforts of moving pictures, automobiles and sanitary 
plumbing. 

Since the old days when I began the practice of optome- 
try, rigid laws have been passed limiting the fitting of 
glasses to persons who have had proper optometrical edu- 
cation and are able to pass thorough examinations. A 
few months ago, an examination was given by the state 
board of optometry in a nearby city, and I had an irresist- 
ible desire to take the examination and did so. Somewhat 
to my own surprise, I passed. 

And here I am, living in the tropics, and licensed to 
practice optometry if I so desire. Herman Melville and 
the funny little spectacle peddler have had their way 
with me at last. The two ends of my boyhood rainbow 
have come close together. To be sure, I have never found 
the pot of gold, but think of the fun and the exercise I 
have had hunting for it! 

I think the nicest thing about our glorious rainbows is 
that we never quite reach them. I am convinced that 
there would be a frightful let down if we ever really 
attained our heart’s desire. 

This is one reason why we find Kiwanis so fascinating. 
Our glorious rainbow has five primary objectives and nine 
secondary citizenship activities—a colorful symphony of 
our combined desires to make this world a happier and bet- 
ter place in which to live. 

This rainbow of ours will never be fully realized. So 
long as there are human beings, perfection will be a grad- 
ually receding objective. There will always be Kiwanis 
work to be done, and, thank God, there will always be 
Kiwanians to do it! 

We are chasing rainbows, but what marvelous rain- 
bows! Every town in Canada and the United States in 
which a Kiwanis club functions, is a better town because of 
Kiwanis. Thirty-five thousand yearly Kiwanis activities 
on this continent bring this continent thirty-five thousand 
steps closer to perfection, and add thirty-five thousand 
pieces of gold to that pot waiting for us at the end of the 
rainbow. 
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Western Canada, 
whether as immigrants from 
other lands or provinces of 

Canada or as native sons of the West, 

we received in the opening up of the 

West, a great national asset in our wild 

life resources. We did not obtain an 

absolute title to those great resources 
but we did receive them in trust to ad- 
minister them and manage them, and 
not to dissipate them. We became enti- 
tled to use the increase or the interest 
on the investment but we must preserve 
the capital. If we are to remain true to 
the trust imposed upon us, we must 
maintain ourselves in such a position, 
that we can hand over to our sons and 
daughters and those who come after us, 
the privilege that was ours, of enjoying 
the great out-of-doors to the fullest 
possible extent. The right of the indi- 
vidual to enjoy the great out-of-doors 
of this continent is a priceless privilege, 
a fine tradition, an age old right that 
must be preserved for posterity. 
Forests, water supplies, nesting areas 
and the denizens of them all have fought 

a losing battle against the selfishness 

of advancing civilization, intensive ag- 

riculture, extended lumbering, mining 
and smelting operations and the pollu- 
tion arising therefrom. Fifty years of 
this feverish activity in Western Cana- 
da, much of it foolish and uneconomic, 
have played havoc with verdure and 
have dealt destruction to the myriads 
of every form of wild life, that once 
graced the out-of-doors in every part of 
the country. Our Indian predecessors, 
knowing nothing of dry farming, scien- 
tific or unscientific agriculture, left to 
us a land of forest, filled with game and 
fur-bearing animals, lakes and rivers 
teeming with fish, marshes swarming 


S residents of 


with wild fowl. Nature itself main- 
tained the proper balance, until the 
human element intervened to destroy 


the status quo, to perpetuate destruc- 
tion and profligate waste on every hand. 

The glory of the forest primeval is 
fast disappearing before fire set by 
human hands and the axe of industry. 
The majesty of our mountain ranges 
is laid bare for erosion to get in its 
deadly work. Valuable marshes have 
been drained in the prairie areas only 
to find that the bottoms were of no 
practical use for agriculture. Drought 
and over-pasturage have left the nests 


of the birds as plain to the view of the 
prowling or flying predator as an air- 
port to a pilot. Then came the depres- 
sion with transient farmers. turned 
loose in the bush with a rifle and a box 
of matches to live off the country. 
Gloomy, yes, but the picture is only too 
true. At the commencement of the sec- 
ond half century of civilization in 
Western Canada, there should be fixed 
firmly in the minds of all of us, the 
words of John Ruskin, penned a cen- 
tury ago, when he said “God has given 
us the earth for our life. It is a great 
entail. It belongs as much to those who 
come after us as to us; and we have 
no right by anything that we do, or 
neglect to do, to involve them in unnec- 
essary penalties or to deprive them of 
benefits which are theirs by right.” 
The organization known as “Ducks 
Unlimited” has as its basic object ample 
provision for all such works as will tend 
to carry on the fight for the continued 
maintenance of the glorious majesty of 
Canada’s out-of-doors. After all, what 
is a wooded valley without an occasional 
elk and deer? What is a stream with- 
out the jumping fish after the shower? 
What is the marsh without ducks and 
geese in flight, or the upland moor with- 
out partridge, pheasant or grouse? Just 
desolation and deadness, that is all. 
The basic requisitions for all forms 
of wild life, big game, small game, bird 
life, fish, are water, food, cover, and 
sanctuary for breeding and resting pur- 
poses; and the most important of all 
is water. With restoration of water 
surfaces, food comes itself and trees 
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Of great interest and impor- 
tance is this work in Western 
Canada where great breeding 
grounds for wild fowl are lo- 
cated. An authority offers in- 
formation and advice. 


begin to grow again along the shores, 
provided live stock can be kept in con- 
trol. 

In carrying out its 


program Ducks 


Unlimited is creating new water sur- 
faces where drought and _ ill-advised 


drainage had dried up former valuable 
breeding areas. At the Big Grass Marsh 
near Gladstone, Manitoba; at the Wa- 
terhen Marsh near Kinistino, Saskat- 
chewan; at Stalwart Marsh near Stal- 
wart, Saskatchewan; at Fife Lake, 
Saskatchewan; at Many Islands Lake 
in Alberta, dams will be erected to re- 
store this year a hundred thousand 
acres of permanent water surface, 
capable of maintaining a hundred wild 
fowl to each acre. The contract at 
Waterhen Marsh near Kinistino has 
been let, and the dam is partially com- 
pleted. The contract at Big Grass 
Marsh near Gladstone, for two dams, 
was recently let for the work necessary 
to restore 50,000 acres of marsh at that 
point. A contract has been let on the 


Many Islands Lake project in Alberta 
and work started recently on that proj- 
ect. With the first instalment of $100,000 
sent to us by sportsmen of the United 
States, out of a total of three millions 
now being raised there, for the same 
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purpose, these works and others will be 
ready to hold their portion of spring 
run-off in 1939. By adequate fencing, 
live stock will still be permitted to get 
ample water supplies, but will be pre- 
vented from tramping down and de- 
stroying the cover that will grow from 
the replaced water levels. Cutting of 
hay and burning of marsh lands will be 
prevented until young ducks are hatched 
and in the water. Adequate patrol will 
be provided in all cases so that the 
maximum of protection can be given in 
the nesting and growing period. Where 
the natural inflow into lakes is insuf- 
ficient to provide a continuous water 
surface over the whole year, lakes will 
be cut in two by dykes or dams, so as to 
insure an adequate supply next to the 
inlets and to provide against the undue 
loss from evaporation which oceurs in 
shallow water spread over great sur- 
faces with inadequate inlet supplies. 
Tribute must be paid to the wonderful 
work done by the Dominion Government 
under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Act and by Provincial Water Rights 
Departments, for the creation of hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of water 
in the dust bow] of the prairie provinces 





of Canada. While these works are of 
inestimable benefit to agriculture, they 
are of untold benefit to wild life as well. 
Then too, the hundreds of thousands of 
acres, taken out of farming areas and 
turned into community pasturages, 
spell a new chance at life for wild life. 
Working hand in hand with P.F.R.A., 
Ducks Unlimited plans to give the as- 
sistance necessary by fencing water 
areas and food planting, to make cer- 
tain, without interfering with water 
supplies for domestic live stock, or ag- 
ricultural necessity, the development of 
those works, so that both migratory wild 
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fowl and native upland birds may ob- 
tain a new lease on life and new oppor- 
tunities for successful propagation of 
their species. 

In addition to actual construction 
work, the officials of Ducks Unlimited 
have been doing valuable work in arous- 
ing a public consciousness in the inter- 
est of conservation of wild life. There 
are more potential “Jack Miners” 
among the farmers of Western Canada 
today than ever in its history. More 
farmers and ranchers are expressing 
their willingness to codperate in pro- 
viding refuge and safety for wild fowl 


in their breeding season. Literally 
thousands of applications have been 
made for a little financial assistance 


wherewith the farmers can do real jobs 
in increasing small local pot hole water 
supplies, salvage operations for small 
ducks, food supplies and the many lit- 
tle things that can be done to make two 
ducks fly where only one flew before. 
The most encouraging feature of the 
whole plan has been the splendid codp- 
eration of the governments of the prov- 
inces and the Dominion, and of thou- 
sands of individuals who are now awake 
to the immense possibilities of water 
restoration and the benefits arising 
therefrom. Perhaps the greatest enemy 
of man today is insect life. Every dam 
that is built; every foot of water that 
is created; every acre of cover that is 
protected; every predator that is de- 
stroyed, is productive of dividends in 
building up bird life, the greatest po- 
tential enemy of insect life that exists 
today. 

Greater attention to this international 
problem must be given in our educa- 
tional institutions. In the public schools 
and collegiate institutes, nature study 
courses, now stilted and 
ought to be changed to virile courses 
in conservation of forests, land, water 
and wild life. In the normal schools, 
teachers ought to be trained to teach 
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the principles and laws of scientific 
conservation, so that they will be 
equipped to explain and teach the neces- 
sity of protection of the useful in wild 
life and the destruction of its predators. 
Chairs of conservation must be estab- 
lished in our universities, where those 
who desire may secure the necessary 
scientific background for lives of ex- 
treme usefulness in protection and 
propagation of the fast disappearing 
species of our native forests, fields and 
streams. 

Hunting is a useful and a necessary 
part of the enjoyment of our out-of- 


doors. Robins and meadowlarks are 
always protected, very few are ever 


shot by hunters but they never increase 
to any extent. Hunting has never ex- 
terminated a species but lack of food 
and cover, the existence of disease, have 
succeeded in total extermination. Hunt- 
ing breaks,up flocks, scatters them and 
prevents disastrous inbreeding. Hunt- 
ing, however, must be kept within rea- 


son when other conditions such as 
excessive drought have played havoc 
with the birds. Sportsmen ought to 


equip themselves with the best there is 
obtainable in arms, ammunition and 
dogs, so that when they do shoot they 
will kill dead and retrieve the kill, 
rather than wound an indefinite number 
of birds before they can bring home the 
legitimate bag. Outside of hunting 
with poor arms and equipment and 
without dogs, the worst possible practice 
among hunters is that of forever try- 
ing to bring down birds out of range, 
where many die slowly long afterwards 
as a result of wounding. True sports- 
men will make themselves efficient by 

(Turn to page 701) 
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“Kiwanis Club Camp’ at we Ee Farm Meeting at the Canadian Lakehead Exhibition Grounds. 


Farmer Clubs who have quali 
serving, at the fair. 


ed by raising and showing live stock, particularly calves and 





Here the club has as its guests members of Junior 
lambs, manual work and such activities as sewing and pre- 
Secretary Parker, whose photograph is shown in the center of the second row, was the speaker at a Kiwanis meeting held at the 
Fairground, August 17. 


Junior Farmers 


By HARRY A. IRVING 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Port Arthur-Fort William, Ontario 


When a Kiwanis club seriously 

undertakes to promote interest 

in agriculture and to sponsor 

clubs of young farmers there is 

bound to be many important 
results. 


N 1930, when the Kiwanis Club of 
| Port Arthur-Fort William, looked 

into the matter of sponsoring Junior 
Farmer (4-H) Club work, it was point- 
ed out that any improvement in farm- 
ing in the districts surrounding the two 
cities was very closely related to the 
prosperity of the cities and as a means 
of bringing about such improvement no 
better way could be found than by work- 
ing through the younger generation on 
the farms. The club decided to take on 
the work as one of its major objectives 
and, in conjunction with the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture, through its 
local representative, and the Canadian 
Lakehead Exhibition Association, has 
carried it on each year since that time. 
The results have proven the truth of 
the prediction made in 1930 as anyone 
can see on a tour of the farming com- 
munities. 

Today any number of farms are 
either owned or being managed by boys 
who were among the first members of 
the Junior Farmers’ Organization and 
the education they received through 
that organization is most apparent in 


the methods they are at present using. 
Herds of cattle have been improved, 
poultry stocks are larger and of better 
quality, field crops show a decided im- 
provement in quality and quantity and 
the same thing applies to all products 
of the farm. When products are brought 
in for marketing they are in shape for 
the market and not put together in 
haphazard fashion as so often was the 
case in the past. The Junior Farmer 
movement has been responsible in no 
small way for the marketing conscious- 
ness that is now very marked in the 
district and for the past year there has 
been a marketing expert in the district, 
studying methods, and from these 
studies it is anticipated marketing will 
soon be on a much better basis. In 
raising stock or growing produce, rec- 
ords are kept and most of these boys 
and girls can tell you just what each 
product or animal has cost from the 
time they bought it until it is marketed. 
In addition to this the home surround- 


ings show the result of the training - 


they have received in home beautifica- 
tion. There is scarcely a farm in the 
Thunder Bay District that does not 
have its flower garden. 

Not only are all these improvements 
visible but there has grown up an agri- 
cultural consciousness both in the coun- 
try and in the cities. The relations be- 


tween the two have become more friend- 
ly, there seems to be a realization that 
one depends to a great extent on the 
This year there has been a de- 


other. 


cided demand on the part of the citi- 
zens of the two cities to buy Thunder 
Bay Produce in preference to that 
grown in other centers. Eventually 
this will mean that a great proportion 
of the three millions of dollars, which 
has been going to other parts of the 
country, will be spent for Thunder Bay 
produce and this being circulated 
through the farming community will 
find its way back into the cities and 
thus make added wealth for all con- 
cerned. 

The set-up for our Junior Farmer 
work is particularly fortunate in that 
we have three very interested parties 
working together. Division of their 
work given in the following is more in 
sequence than in order of importance. 

The Kiwanis club does the organiza- 
tion work and carries out the many de- 
tails but it must, necessarily, and does 
work in very close codperation with the 
Representative of the Provincial De- 
partment of Agriculture. Early in the 
year, usually in the latter part of March 
or the first of April, a meeting is held 
in one of the cities, at which are present 
the presidents and secretaries and some- 
times the leaders of all of last year’s 
Junior Farmer clubs. This meeting 
takes the form of a luncheon at which 
the Kiwanis club is host. Most of the 
afternoon, following the luncheon, is 
taken up with discussion of club work 
for the coming year. Profiting by past 
mistakes it is always the aim to im- 

(Turn to page 691) 
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SPREADING CLUB MEETING DAYS 


their meetings on the same day of the week in spite 

of the fact that the undesirability of this condition 
must be evident to anyone who gives the slightest thought 
to the matter. 

The disadvantages of this practice should be obvious. 
When most of the nearby clubs meet on the same day there 
are very definite handicaps to broader Kiwanis activities 
in such a division or area. 


AY too many clubs in the same division or section hold 


1. Under such a plan there is a definite limitation placed 
upon inter-club relations. Members who may have the de- 
sire to visit other clubs are not able to do so because most 
of the clubs hold meetings on the same day as their own 
clubs. There is likewise a limitation to the visits of so-called 
“flying squadrons” in contacting neighboring clubs. They 
have no places to which to ‘‘fly.” 

2. This condition very definitely limits the opportunity 
to attend the meetings of other clubs in order to make up 
attendance when a Kiwanian is compelled to be absent from 
his own club meeting. When under such conditions a Ki- 
wanian has it in his heart to make up his attendance by 
visiting another club he has no club meeting available to 
him. 

3. Another undesirable result is the evident handicap 
which is placed upon lieutenant governors in making both 
their “contact” visits and their official visitations upon the 
clubs of their respective divisions. Where clubs meet on 
different days the lieutenant governor can plan two or three 
trips on each one of which he covers two or three clubs; 
whereas when most of the clubs meet on the same day he 
has to make trip after trip solely in the interest of visiting 
one club. 

4. This condition also places a very definite limitation 
upon the arrangement of a series of meetings with several 
clubs to be addressed by some exceptional speaker or a dis- 
trict or International officer. This is a handicap similar to 
that placed upon the visitation work of the lieutenant gov- 
ernor. 

Many times it would be helpful to route speakers through 
a division or a “Kiwanis neighborhood” when an excellent 
speaker is available or when there is a special job to be done 
on an important district objective. If clubs meet on differ- 
ent days this can be done effectively. If a speaker can visit 
five clubs in a week he can accomplish a great deal more 
than he can just visiting one or two. As Kiwanis clubs in- 
terest their membership more and more in public affairs 
these routed speakers become more and more important. 


Because of these four very definite undesirable results 
which are caused by all or most clubs of a given division 
or section holding meetings on the same day, neighboring 
clubs are certainly urged to take action to spread their 
meeting days over different days of the week. 

A recent restudy of the days upon which all active clubs, 
except those more recently completed, hold their meetings 
shows that 288 clubs meet on Monday, 582 meet on Tues- 
day, 398 meet on Wednesday, 500 meet on Thursday, 159 
meet on Friday and none meet regularly on Saturday. 


While from this study Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day are shown to be the popular days for club meetings, 
yet the number of clubs holding meetings on Monday and 
Friday certainly shows that it is entirely pratical to plan 
a spread of the meeting days of nearby clubs over the five 
days Monday to Friday. 


I doubt if any other single action could do more to en- 
courage inter-club visitations and to increase the number of 
those who seek to make up attendance credit when absent 
from their own meetings. In addition there are the other 
real ways in which this change could assist the Kiwanis 
cause. 

It is of course recognized that some clubs are confronted 
by a condition in their communities as to meeting places 
which makes it impossible for them to change the day of 
meeting. On the other hand, this certainly does not obtain 
in the majority of cases. All that is necessary is that there 
shall be a full appreciation of the value of the spreading 
of meeting days and there will follow the definite action on 
the part of clubs that are in the same division or section. 

The leader who should be the first to move to have this 
most desirable change made is the lieutenant governor. He 
has an intimate knowledge of and relation to the clubs of 
his division and therefore he is peculiarly qualified to take 
this matter up and through conference and planning work 
out a schedule to provide the desirable spread of meeting 
days thrcughout his division. S3y such action he will not 
only help the Kiwanis cause and assist to increase inter-club 
relations activities and increase attendance percentages 
through the improved opportunities for securing attendance 
credit; he very definitely facilitates his own work in making 
both “contact” visits and official visitations upon his clubs 
and also in keeping in touch with his clubs by other visits 
during the year. 

In case the lieutenant governor of the division where too 
many clubs meet on the same day is not sufficiently awak- 
ened to take action in this matter it is suggested that some 
club president of one of these clubs give leadership to the 
bringing about of a better staggering of the club meetings. 
He can confer with the officers of the clubs meeting on the 
same day as his club and seek to work out an improved 
schedule which will secure the benefits already referred to. 

It may be that in some divisions or sections where this 
undesirable condition obtains neither the club presidents 
nor the lieutenant governor will appreciate the problem 
sufficiently to take action. In that case it is hoped that 
some loyal and earnest member of one of these clubs dupli- 
cating meeting days may himself take leadership in secur- 
ing diversity of club meeting days. 

I have heard all types of unreasonable excuses for doing 
nothing about this matter. Some even express seriously 
what seems rather ludicrous that if the meeting day of the 
club is changed it will lead to the disintegration of the club. 
There may be one case of this kind among all clubs but as 
a rule the condition continues solely because to let this 
matter drag on is the easy way. The club has met on the 
same day for some time and habit is rather strong. It is 
easier just to go along and let the broader Kiwanis cause 
suffer than it is actually to work for a condition that will be 
far more helpful to Kiwanis. 

Let lieutenant governors, club presidents and members, 
where most or all clubs meet on the same day, unitedly 
work toward realizing this goal—‘A club meeting on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday in our 
division or section.” 
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Just a Lot of Children Playing 


A club and a district found a 
unique way to serve under- 
privileged children. Ann Arbor 
and then the entire Michigan 
District took over the recrea- 
tional program for all children 
at the University Hospital. 


vWv 


i HAT does a grown man get 
out of a stunt like that, wear- 
ing a band around his chest, a 


funny hat on his head and selling papers 
out in the rain? He just dropped a 
fifteen-cent cigar in the water, looks like 
he has ruined about twelve dollars 
worth of shoes and he just took a dol- 
lar from his wife, gave her a paper and 
laughed when she asked for change. 
And he’s selling papers and likes it.” 
An Ann Arbor citizen swears he 
heard this conversation one year when 
the Ann Arbor club members, a full 
hundred of them, were selling the Ki- 
wanis edition of the Ann Arbor Daily 
News to raise money for what once was 
Ann Arbor’s great activity but which 
now is gratefully shared by all the clubs 
of the Michigan District—the recrea- 
tional program for all children in the 
University Hospital at Ann Arbor. 
There could have been at least 50,000 
answers to the question for at least 
that many children have been made 


happy by the Kiwanians of Michigan. 





By MERTON S. HEISS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


Most important, of course, is the fact 
that these children are handicapped, 
crippled, injured or abnormally ill. 

It is the famous Children’s Recrea- 
tional Program, the only one of its kind 
in all Kiwanis, so far as can be learned. 
There are many splendid activitics hav- 
ing to do with some phases of under- 
privileged children’s work but no one 
has as yet shown that there is a dupli- 
cation anywhere in the recreational ac- 
tivity of this district. All of which is 
a challenge to some other district or 
club. 

First one must know something about 
the University Hospital. It is owned 
by the University of Michigan, com- 


pleted in 1925 and built by the State of 


Michigan at a cost of $4,000,000. The 
hospital must be entirely self-support- 
ing as it receives no appropriations from 
the state or the university. The capac- 
ity including convalescent units is 1,300 
patients, with about 400 children. There 
are 1,300 employes and over 31,000 pa- 
tients each year. The patients come 
from every county in the state and only 
15 per cent pay their own expenses. 
Patients unable to pay are sent through 
the probate courts. Adult expenses are 
paid by the county, children’s expenses 
are paid by the state. ,RECREATION- 
AL EXPENSES CANNOT BE IN- 
CLUDED IN HOSPITAL CHARGES. 
Children sometimes remain as long as 
two years. 

That’s the story of the hospital. You 
have to know something about it to get 
started on the right track. There are 
on an average of about 100 children who 
have their daily recreational programs. 





Left in circle: 
checkers with one of the boys. 
me.”’ Above: 








President Ashley Clague of the Ann Arbor club 


The boy won, explained Ashley. 


The Kiwanis Club of Ann Arbor and 
the other Kiwanis clubs of the Michigan 
District have absolutely nothing to do 
with bringing the children to the hos- 
pital, their medical treatment or other 
problems while they are there, the re- 
turn of the children to their homes or 
the conditions which brought about their 
being placed in the hospital. The Ki- 
wanians of the Michigan District are 
solely interested in giving every child 
who is a patient at the University Hos- 
pital a chance to play and to work and 
to be just as nearly normal as possible. 

No story. of University Hospital 
would be complete without special men- 
tion at the very beginning of Miss 
Dorothy Ketcham, director of social 
service, who knows and is known by 
just about every Kiwanian in Ann 
Arbor and a mighty big percentage of 
under-privi‘eged-child-working Kiwan- 
ians throughout the district. All social 
service work is under her control and 
direction. 

In the district Harry A. Brewer, 
Flint, is chairman of the Under-Priv- 
ileged Child Committee, and in Ann 
Arbor, Warren F. Cook is chairman of 
the Hospital Committee and is also a 
member of the district committee. Prac- 
tically every club in the Michigan Dis- 
trict supports by voluntary subscrip- 
tion the work done at the hospital. It 
is fervently hoped that every single ciub 
in the district will have a financial part, 
even if necessarily small, in the work. 
Every county in the state is served, 
whether there is a Kiwanis club located 
there or not. ,Of course those counties 
also are served which are not a part of 

(Turn to page 703) 


enjoys a game of 
“He outsmarted 


The boys can make noise as well as many useful and attractive 
articles in the Galen shop. 
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@ These little girls have formed a partnership and have their 
beds pulled closely -ogether so they may do their baking. Dough 
is pink wall paper c.eaner, easy to mold and roll into pies, cakes 



























and cookies. 


@ The sand table village helps these children learn traffic rules 
and to avoid the possibility of future accidents. 


@ "The Playhouse on the Roof." Happy housekeepers keep busy 
here during the long summer days. 


@ "The Roof Grocery Store. Boys and girls enjoy keeping store 
with well stocked shelves and a cash register that really works. 
Ashley Clague, president, has just bought himself a box of 
crackers. And they made him pay. 


@ "The Roof Band’ does plain and fancy playing jobs. They 
broadcast when called upon. Here they are all set to present 
"Flat Foot Floogie" to a waiting world. The radio announcer is 
telling the world. 


@ Young engineers constructing a bridge with erector toys. 


@ Circle: The three teachers who are responsible for these 
youngsters being so happy. They are Mrs. Walton, Mrs. Rector 
and Mrs. McComb. They are employed by Kiwanis and like their 
work and the young;ters like them so it adds up to a perfect 


score. 
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Achievement Reports for 1937 


INTRODUCTION 


HE Kiwanis Club of Hamilton, Ili- 

nois, has ended another very suc- 
cessful year, noted for its numerous 
outstanding services to the community. 
Although situated in a town of but 1,700 
population, the club members, through 
thirteen years of the com- 
munity, have attained a splendid knowl- 
edge of Kiwanis work and Kiwanis 
fundamentals and have become an in- 
tegral and vital part of the community. 
Probably the greatest gratification of 
the club is the confidence and codpera- 
tion given it by the people of the com- 
munity. 


service to 


An outstanding achievement for 1937 
was the completion of a new Scenic 
Highway extending along the Missis- 
sippi River from Hamilton to Nauvoo, 
Illinois. A committee, which originat- 
ed in the Hamilton Kiwanis club thir- 
teen years ago and is still composed 
largely of club members and headed by 
a club member, finally succeeded in 
getting a scenic highway constructed 
along the Mississippi River. In this 
connection, a tree planting campaign 
was originated in the community and 
the State Highway Department was in- 
duced to extend its activities in land- 
scaping the Scenic Highway. 

Nineteen Thirty-seven was a _ ban- 
ner year! Socially active, inter-club 
minded, financially sound, faithful in 
attendance, the club demonstrated to 
the public that it continued to be an 
active and necessary part of the com- 
munity. 

In June the winning of the Interna- 
tional Achievement Trophy for clubs 
in the White Division and in Septem- 
ber, the winning of the district Attend- 
ance and Under-privileged Child Tro- 
phies further stimulated the club to 
live up to the Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 
trict slogan for 1937, “Forward in Ki- 
wanis.” 


SECTION A—GENERAL 


1. ATTENDANCE 

Every effort was made to raise and 
maintain the attendance standard of the 
Hamilton Kiwanis club. The Attend- 
ance Committee was one of the most 
active of our committees as is shown by 
our attendance record. They were re- 
sponsible for many members making 
up their attendance by seeing to it that 
they attended meetings of some of our 
neighboring clubs, as well as calling on 
members who were absent. Faithful 
attendance if not 100° attendance was 
stressed at all times. Seven members 
attended 100° throughout the year, 
while five members missed but one 
meeting during 1937. Nineteen Thir- 





ty-seven was a particularly good year 
from the aspect of membership turn- 
over, there being practically no turn- 
over during the year. 


Aver- <Aver- Aver- 

Month age age age 
Mem- Attend Per- 

bership ance cent 
Jan. 136 126 92.65 
Feb. 136 125 91.91 
March 165 153 92.73 
April 131 124 94.66 
May 154 146 94.81 
June 113 105 92.92 
July 111 100 90.09 
Aug. 140 27 90.71 
Sept. 27 117 92.13 
Oct. . 126 115 91.27 
Nov. 165 155 93.94 
Dec. . 128 120 93.75 


The average percentage, January 1 
to December 31, 1937 was 92.7% 


2. PROGRAMS 


The Program Committee as appoint- 
ed by the president and Board of Direc- 
tors met regularly and planned the 
general programs for each quarter. The 
Hamilton Kiwanis club has followed the 
system of planning its general pro- 
grams three months in advance, a Pro- 
gram Committee being appointed in ad- 
vance for each program during the three 


month period. This enabled the sep- 
arate Program Committees to know 
well in advance of the date of which 


they were to have charge and to enable 
them to provide sufficiently ahead of 
time a very good and delightful pro- 
gram. In this manner it was possible 
for every member of the club to act as 
chairman of a program at least once 
during the year. 

Jan. 4—Speakers: L. C. Dadant, W. 
R. Hunter, G. W. Knight and M. G. 


Hamilton, Ulinois, Winner in Blue Division 








“Past, Present and 


Dadant. Subject: 
Future of Kiwanis in Hamilton.” Jan. 
11—Speakers: Seven Public Affairs 
Committee Sub-Chairmen. Subject: 
“Objectives for 1937.” Jan. 18—Speak- 
er: M. Clausen. Subject: “Kiwanis 
International Anniversary.” Speaker: 
L. C. Archer, Ph.D. Subject: “America 
Faces the Unknown.” Jan. 25—Speak- 
er: Fred Marshall, State Highway De- 
partment. Subject: “Landscaping 
Our Highways.” 

Feb. 1—Speaker: C. M. Sanford, 
Ph.D. Subject: “Vocational Guid- 
ance.” Extraordinary. Feb. 8—Speak- 
er: Thomas Kerfoot. Subject: “Boy 
Scouting.” Feb. 15—Ladies Night— 
Valentine Masquerade Party; stunts, 
games and a lot of fun. Feb. 22— 
Speaker: Rev. A. H. Dagley. Sub- 
ject: “Washington’s Birthday.” 

March 1—Speaker: J. E. Duffield. 
Subject: “Business Man’s Relation to 
Government.” Good. Mayor and Coun- 
cil were our guests. March 8—Speak- 
er: T. E. Musselman. Subject: “Na- 
ture and Conservation.” Good. March 
15—Speaker: S. W. Mitchell, editor. 
Subject: “A Cock-eyed Man Squints at 
a Cock-eyed World.” Farmers’ night— 
fun and frolic. Good. March 
Speaker: Rev. A. H. Dagley. Subject: 
“Spiritual Values.” Good. March 29—~ 
Speaker: A. C. Holmes. Subject: “In- 
dustry.” Good. 

April 5—Speaker: Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Elos A. Ray on official visitation 
to the club. High School Boys Glee 
Club entertained. April 12—Speaker: 
F. C. Pellett. Subject: “Conserva- 
tion.” April 19—Speaker: W. S. An- 
gell, County State’s Attorney. Subject: 
“Sense and Nonsense.” April 26—Vari- 
ous subjects relative to Boys and Girls 
work. The occasion being National 
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May 3—Speaker: Ray Hanson 
(Coach). Subject: “Athletics.” En- 
tertained High School Letter Men. May 
10—Fish fry. Met at park on river 
front, cleaned up park and built tables 
and benches. May 17—Entertained 
Senior Class*of High School. Seniors 
furnished the program. May 24— 
Speaker: L. J. Schrader. Subject: 
“Aviators.” May 31—Speaker: Wm. 
Angell, State’s Attorney. Subject: 
“Memorial Day.” 

June 7—Speaker: 
editor. Subject: 
ice.” June 14—Speaker: 
Subject: “Travels of Marco 
June 21—All Kiwanis Night. LeRoy 
Knoeppel on various subjects. June 28 
—Speakers: Roy A. Grout and L. C. 
Dadant. International Convention Re- 
ports. 

July 5—Speakers: Two boys, Dick 
Henderson and Max Stewart. Subject: 
“Our Trip to the St. Louis Ball Game.” 
July 12—Speaker: C.M. Brown. Sub- 
ject: “Hi-Y Program.” July 19—Club 
visited Camp Eastman, Boy Scout Area 
Camp. July 26—Speaker: Rev. E. E. 
Gordon. Subject: Book Review—“Gone 
With the Wind.” 

Aug. 2—Speaker: Dr. B. C. Kapp- 
meyer. Subject: “It Didn’t Happen 
Here.” Aug. 9—Picnic for ladies, fam- 
ilies and friends on shore of Lake Keo- 
kuk. Games, entertainment and plenty 





Dale E. Carroll, 
“Community Serv- 
Burton Roeth. 
Polo.” 


to eat. Aug. 16—Speaker: Father 
Maza. Subject: “Community Serv- 
ice.” Aug. 23—Speaker: Rev. G. W. 
Knight. Subject: “The Abundant 
Life.” Aug. 30—Speaker: M. G. Da- 
dant, Pres. School Board. Subject: 


“School Days.” L. J. Knoeppel told of 
catching 40-pound catfish in Missis- 
sippi River during past week. 

Sept. 6—Motion pictures taken by 
John Skinner on tour of Europe 
screened and described by him. Sept. 
18—Constitution Week meeting open to 
public. The occasion was the Sesqui- 
centennial of the signing of the Consti- 
tution. Speaker: Lee Seibenborn. 
Subject: “Our Constitution.” This 
was preceded by a thirty minute piano 
recital by Rosalind Cook of Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. Sept. 20—Speak- 
er: R. B. Carswell, Architect. Subject: 
“Air Conditioning.” Sept. 27—Speak- 
ers: R. H. Dadant and F. S. Higby. 
Subject: “My Impression of Kiwanis.” 

Oct. 4—Report of District Convention 
by Don Gordon and R. A. Grout. Oct. 
11—Farm meeting at Wythe Commu- 
nity Center. Leroy Bartholomew, ma- 
gician, entertained. Oct. 18—Speaker: 
C. F. Eichenaur, editor. Subject: “New 
Angles of a Changing World.” Ex- 
cellent. Oct. 25—Speaker: Margaret 
Wells Wood, State Dept. of Health. 








Subject: “Social Hygiene.” Excel- 
lent. 
Nov. 1—Speaker: E. G. Darling. 


Subject: “Modern Trends in Educa- 
tion.” Nov. 8—Election of officers. 
Various speakers, stunts and pep talks. 
Nov. 15—Joint meeting with Hamilton 
American Legion. Speaker: S. W. 
Mitchell, editor. Subject: “The Gov- 
ernment and Your Business.” Nov. 22 
—Speaker: Rev. H. A. Goff. Subject: 





“Thanksgiving.” Nov. 29—Took our 
regular meeting to Quincy Kiwanis In- 
ter-Club meeting and ladies’ night. 
Speaker: Past Governor Richard N. 
Howes. 

Dec. 6—Speaker: Elmer Miller. 
Subject: “Community Chest.” Dec. 13 
—Speaker: President-elect F. S. Hig- 
by gave his report of the mid-winter 
conference in Chicago. Dec. 20—La- 
dies’ Night and Annual Christmas 
Party. Speaker: Rev. I. W. Binga- 
mon. Subject: “We Build.” Dec. 27 
—Speaker: H. M. Cuerden presiding 
over the installation of new officers. 

To liven things up from time to time 
a song picker was appointed by the 
president. It was his duty to pick and 
select the songs for a coming meet- 
ing and at that meeting to appoint of 
his own choosing a song picker for the 
next meeting. This plan worked well 
for a number of months. 


3. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 

The Hamilton Kiwanis club has al- 
ways considered inter-club relations one 
of the important things of our Kiwanis 
life. Time after time it has been proven 
that the profit from visiting other com- 
munity Kiwanis clubs is greater than 
the effort and expense of making these 
visits. 

Prior to the first of the year, under 
the direction of the officers of the year, 
twenty members attended a Divisional 
Training School held in December of 
1936 in Macomb. In January we were 
successful in securing a speaker, Dr. 
L. C. Archer, to address the Parent- 








Teachers’ Association. The same month 
we accepted an invitation to join a card 
and pool tournament with local Ma- 
sons, Odd Fellows, Firemen and Le- 
gionnaires. 

During the next two months, five 
members attended an inter-club meeting 
at Macomb, Illinois, and later nineteen 
of our members attended a Quincy inter- 
club meeting. 

A very pleasant evening in June was 
spent driving to Galesburg, when seven 
attended an inter-club meeting skillfully 
planned for honoring International 
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President Cope Callen. Governor Jake 
Meyers of Harrisburg was also there 
to tell us first-hand concerning the flood 
of last spring. The two notables made 
this a very interesting and worth-while 
evening. 

During the same month the president 
and one member attended the Interna- 
tional Convention held in Indianapolis. 
It was our good fortune and pleasure to 
be privileged to receive the Interna- 
tional Achievement Trophy for Clubs 
of the White Division for 1936. 

In August, sixteen Kiwanians and 
their ladies attended an inter-club meet- 
ing with the Kahoka and Canton Kiwa- 
nis clubs. Each of the three clubs con- 
tributed to the evening’s entertainment, 
the Hamilton Kiwanis club furnishing 
the song leader and part of the pro- 
gram. 

At the beginning of the year we had 
scheduled an inter-club meeting with 
the Quincy, Illinois, Kiwanis club. This 
meeting was held in November, being a 
joint meeting between the Hamilton 
Kiwanis club and the Quincy Kiwanis 
club. Past Governor Richard N. Howes 
was a delightful speaker for this occa- 
sion. 

In December, our president-elect, F. 
S. Highby, attended the School of Lead- 
ership Training in Chicago. 


4. COMMITTEES 

Prior to the beginning of the year, 
Committees were appointed by the presi- 
dent, vice-president and past officers. 
These selections were then approved by 
the Board of Directors. At the very 
start of the year each committee was 
instructed as to its various duties. The 
importance of meeting regularly at least 
once each month and of reporting as 
regularly was stressed. Each commit- 
tee was asked to set up its objective for 
the year. Prior to this time a ques- 
tionnaire had been distributed to all 
members asking them for suggestions 
of three or more worth-while objectives 
for the club to initiate during the year’s 
administration. Corrective measures 
were also asked to be submitted. These 
suggestions were sorted and directed to 
the various committee chairmen. In 
this manner, numerous objectives were 
outlined and club committees were main- 
tained in a very active state. 

The Hamilton Kiwanis club although 
having a membership of around 32 ac- 
tive members, maintained 21 active 
committees. The chairmen and mem- 
bers of these committees were selected 
with great care, it being necessary also 
that every member be on at least two 
committees. These committees and their 
various meetings are listed below: 


No. 

Committee Meetings 
Agricaitere®: 222).5:204cG8. ni 8 
Attendance and Reception*. 20 


Citizenship and Vocational Guid- 
ance* ....10 

Classification and Membership*....10 

DERE Mie ase Ey od EER ae 2 

House 

Inter-Club Relations* 

Kiwanis Education and Publicity* 9 

(Turn to page 692) 











PERSONAL SERVICE 
HAT Kiwanian who has gone out in 
the country and mashed his thumb 


and blistered his hands helping the 
other fellows in the club build a Boy 
Scout hut, knows more about the Scout 
movement, knows more of Scout objec- 
tives and has a deeper sympathy with 
Scouting as an influence for good, than 
he would have had if he had con- 
tributed a month’s income to it. 

That man who goes out with his fellow Kiwanians and 
toils in the sun digging holes and planting trees along a 
local highway, knows more about beautification, about civic 
pride, about trees, than he would if he had contributed all 
the money which bought the trees to be planted. As long 
as he lives, he will be keenly conscious of the beauty of 
that highway he helped to beautify, and as long as he lives 
he will be willing to help beautify yet other highways. 

That man who uses his car to carry a crippled child to 
the hospital, a group of under-privileged children to a fresh 
air camp or a Christmas party, or who acts as a Big 
Brother to some boy who is trying under handicaps to make 
his way in the world, will have more personal enjoyment, 
more appreciation of child welfare, and more sheer happi- 
ness out of his work than he would have if he had con- 
tributed a thousand dollars to the under-privileged child 
fund. 

Cash contributions are important and necessary to every 
betterment movement, and those who contribute deserve 
full credit. Cash contributions are unselfish because they 
give the donor little happiness in return. Personal service, 
if we look at it cross-eyed, is selfish service, because the 
man rendering the service gets more happiness than the 





recipient does. 

Half the joy and half the happiness to be found in Ki- 
wanis is in joining with other men in rendering personal 
service in the great objectives of the organization. It is 
good work, and if we can do it with a smile and a jest, it 
is better for everyone concerned. 


® 














built a home on it. 
CHANGE OF MEETING PLACE 
2 
are as bad as one fire. In Kiwanis, 
any student of attendance will tell you ovED by 
attendance average as a change of 
meeting place for even a single meet- 
at the place to which the meeting has 
been transferred, but it is less on the 
its old meeting place. 
We are all creatures of habit. We put on the same shoe 


Most men are content with their lot after they have 
T IS an old saying that two moves 
that nothing so completely upsets the —— A 
ing. Not only is the attendance less 
first few subsequent meetings when the club goes back to 
first every morning. We begin shaving on a certain side 
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We kiss or do not kiss our wives when we 
leave for work in the morning. We go to lunch at a cer- 
tain time and place every day. We are all victims of a 
certain routine, and when that routine is disturbed we are 
like a baby which has not had its bottle and nap at the 
prescribed time. 

We have formed the habit of attending Kiwanis lunch- 
eons at a certain time and place on a certain day of the 
week, and if for even one meeting we are jostled out of 
our routine by having the meeting place changed, it takes 
us a few weeks to get back into our old habit again. 

There may be times and occasions when it is wise for a 
club to change the location of its meeting. 3ut these 
occasions are less frequent in the winter season, and moves 
should not be made unless there is a splendid reason for 
making them. 


of our face. 


&Y 
The world would be lost indeed if every man waited 
for his conscience to be his guide. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 

HE great man sighed, “So much to 

do, and so little time to do it!” 

Only one International President of 
Kiwanis has ever succeeded himself. 
Only a very few district governors 
have ever succeeded themselves. This 
is equally true of local club presidents. 
The custom in Kiwanis has been to 
elect new men every year to all offices. 
One year for each man. “So much to do, and so little time 
to do it!” 

We are now at the time of year when new men have 
taken over in almost every instance. New district gover- 
nors, new lieutenant governors, new district committee chair- 
men, new club presidents, directors and committee chairmen. 
Most of these are elected for one year only, and that year 
will soon begin. 

Every one of these men is sacrificing his time from his 
business or his profession with the hope that he can push 
Kiwanis just a bit further forward, that with pardonable 
pride he can enjoy hearing his administration referred to 
as a fine example of well-doing. 

Most of these men have come up from the ranks of Ki- 
wanis and have been advanced to their present prominence 
because of good work well done, because of their Kiwanis 
and civic enthusiasm, and because of their leadership train- 
ing in the less prominent offices of Kiwanis. 

One year is indeed a short time for any leader to make 
his administration remembered as a year of real achieve- 
ment. From time to time, alas, we have men in high places 
in Kiwanis who coast along on the power generated by the 
men who held the office before them. Fortunately, such 
Kiwanis officers are rare. 

One man will get most of the credit if the year is a big 
success. One man will get all of the blame if the year is 
a failure! But no one man can make a success of a district 
or local club administrative year. 

Success must come because of a well planned and well 
carried out scheme by which the administrative head or- 
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ganizes and gets codperation from the men who are work- 
ing with him. 

Now is your chance, Mr. District Governor. This is your 
year as head of your division, Mr. Lieutenant Governor. 
This is your ogportunity, Mr. Club President. This is the 
time for you to make a name for yourself with good work, 
Mr. Committee Chairman. 

The sooner you organize and enthuse those under you in 
Kiwanis work, the sooner you will begin to register accom- 
plishment. The earlier in your year you get the Kiwanis 
machinery running smoothly, the more time you will have 
for achievement in your department of the organization. 

The horse which breaks first from the barrier when the 
starter cries “Go!” is the horse which has the best chance 
of winning. Let’s get a quick start and go into full speed 
right at the beginning, because this is a one-year oppor- 
tunity and there is “So much to do.” 

It is going to be a great year in Kiwanis history. Kiwanis 
is definitely getting its second wind. Membership increase, 
new club increase, and increase in enthusiasm is charac- 
teristic of the organization all over the continent, and it is 
easier to keep a ball rolling which already has a good start. 

This is your big opportunity for service, your big chance 
to make your mark on one of the finest movements our 
civilization has known. Let us make haste, because a year 
is all too short a time in which to accomplish all we would 
like to accomplish while we head our club or district. 

Let’s be swimmers, not drifters. Let’s write our names 
in letters of purple and gold on the scroll of Kiwanis lead- 
ership during this quick moving year which offers us so 
much opportunity for service. 


S 
One gets discouraged about higher education when 
one realizes how badly most college graduates spell. 


ALIENS 
TATISTICS are so at variance that 
no one really knows how many 
aliens there are in either Canada or the 
United States. 

This much we do know, however, and 
that is that most of the isms which seek 
to overthrow or rebuild our two gov- 
ernments have a high percentage of 
alien members. Crime statistics, es- 
pecially in the United States, show that a majority of our 
racketeers, gangsters and other criminals are aliens. 

Failure to require registration of aliens, failure to compel 
finger printing, failure to compel citizenship papers after 
a certain length of residence, have meant also failure to 
handle the alien population situation. 

Undoubtedly one of the major problems of civilization 
on this continent is the problem of our alien population. 
Uncounted thousands are on the relief rolls of the United 
States, enjoying a greater unearned income than they were 
able to earn by hard labor in the countries from whence 
they came. Other uncounted thousands have segregated 
themselves in large cities, and with foreign language news- 
papers, restaurants, clubs and schools defy us to make 
Americans or Canadians of them. 

There is little use drawing so sombre a picture without 
suggesting some way to let the sunshine in on it. It is easy 
to stop this boring from within, this termite invasion of the 
fundamentals of liberty and justice which we hold so dear. 
Let us have education on the subject; let us have talks by 
sociologists and immigration officials, until by our forums 
we rouse public interest to the point where our law making 
bodies will compel these aliens to register, to be finger 
printed, and to carry identification cards. 

In this way we will soon discover the undesirables and 
the ones who have been smuggled into the country. Then 
we can load a few boats with undesirables and let them go 
back to the lands which gave them birth, instead of sup- 
porting them on this continent in the prisons and on the 
relief rolls, and giving them an opportunity to change it 
from peace loving prosperity to that chaos which exists in 
so many of the countries in Europe and Asia. 
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TAKE A GOOD LOOK 


OMORROW morning at breakfast 

time, take a good look at that fine 
son of yours before you go to business 
and he goes to school. Take a few mo- 
ments to admire that bright faced, 
pretty little daughter of yours. Three 
thousand people are going to be killed 
by automobiles in the United States 
this month. Your next look at one of 
those children may be in a morgue or a hospital. 

Better go to the high school or college football game next 
Saturday and watch that stalwart son of yours matching 
his brawn and his agility against other fine young athletes 
on the football field. Better go with that little girl of yours 
to dancing school next time, and see her graceful legs 
pirouetting daintily in the mazes of a dance. Three thou- 
sand five hundred people will be crippled by automobiles 
today! Either one of those youngsters may go the rest of 
the way through life on crutches. 

These figures apply only to the United States. If we add 
the Canadian statistics, we only add to the horror of it all. 

Perhaps you think such horrible facts should not be 
printed in a magazine which goes into the homes of the 
continent, but traffic horrors are personal tragedies. 

Yours is a personal responsibility in the matter. What 
are you doing to urge law enforcement, to urge traffic legis- 
lation, to urge safety movements in your home town? Are 
you doing what you can to end this saturnalia of killing 
and maiming? 

What about your own automobile driving? Would you 
like to have everybody else drive just as you do? Are you 
sacrificing safety to your speed mania? When you hurtle 
a ton of steel through the streets and over the highways, 
are you as an individual setting a safety example to other 
drivers? 

Mr. Kiwanian, is that car of yours a potential Jugger- 
naut, or is it a safely driven modern convenience giving due 
consideration to others? Answer for yourself, and for those 
beautiful children laughing in the seat beside you. 


xoF 


don’t get into the financial waters over our 





If we 
heads, the loan sharks won’t get us. 


CHRISTMAS 


/I4FYEACE on earth; good will toward 
men.” 

“Suffer little children to come unto 
ne, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Soon the stores will be decorated 
with toys and tinsel, with dolls and 
lead soldiers, and Santa Claus will sit 
in state listening to the requests of 
little folks who still believe in him. 

Happy faced and pajama clad little ones will oh and 
ah under the gaily decorated trees in our homes on Christ- 
mas morning, and groups of them will chant Christmas 
carols in childish treble on Christmas Eve. 

Christmas is the children’s festival, the 
their year. But there is no town on this 
which there do not live sad faced little 
Christmas means heart break. 

With cold little noses pressed against gaudy shopwin- 
dows, they sigh hopelessly for childish delights for which 
there is no money at home, no chance for them to possess. 
Or is there? 

Has your Kiwanis club arranged for its Christmas party 
for these unfortunate little folks? Are you going to bring 
a bit of joy into their lives by making Santa Claus every- 
bedy’s fairy godfather, instead of a patron saint for rich 
children only? 

It is more blessed to give than to receive. If you want 
your Christmas to be merry, make it merry for those little 
unfortunates who are not expecting anything. 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.” 





big event of 
continent in 
folks to whom 
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A photograph taken at San Francisco a few minutes after Mr. 
Hatfield was elected International President. 


[WANIANS throughout the organ- 

ization were shocked to learn of 

the death at Kingston, Ontario, 
September 27, of Lillyan Errion Hat- 
field, wife of International President H. 
G. Hatfield. 

President and Mrs. Hatfield were at- 
tending the convention of the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District at Kingston 
when a heart attack made necessary the 
placing of Mrs. Hatfield in a hospital. 
Her condition improved rapidly and 
preparations were being made for her 
return to Oklahoma City, when on Mon- 
day evening, September 26, she suf- 
fered a severe attack and passed quietly 
away at five o’clock the following morn- 
ing. 

President Fraser and other members 
of the Kingston club were tireless in 
their efforts to be helpful. The hospi- 
tal is splendidly equipped and with a 
medical school in connection it is re- 
garded as one of the finest on the con- 
tinent. Mrs. Hatfield had splendid care, 
and it was felt that nothing which 
could have been done was left undone. 

Many International, district and club 
officers, past and present, and hundreds 
of other members of Kiwanis attended 
the funeral which was held Saturday 
afternoon, October 1, at Oklahoma 
City. Colonel R. Ivan Moore, Governor 
of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Dis- 
trict, officially represented his district 
at the funeral, but he came also because 
of the love and esteem in which the 
president and Mrs. Hatfield were held 
in Canada and because of the fact that 
the unfortunate death occurred in the 
1938 convention city of that district. 

Mrs. Hatfield was sincerely and 
earnestly interested in Kiwanis and that 
interest started in 1918 when her hus- 
band became a charter member of the 
Oklahoma City club. She immediately 
took her place beside her husband in an 
endeavor to make their home town a 
better place in which to live, a better 
place in which people might rear and 
educate their children and that those 


less fortunate should be 
given care as near as 
possible equal to the 
privileged. 

In 1918, in this first 
year of the Oklahoma 
City Kiwanis club when 
the manhood and wom- 
anhood of America were 
being marshaled for war 
purposes, Mrs. Hatfield 
became a major worker 
in the women’s division 
in the Council of Defense 
and in Liberty Loan 
drives. Shortly after the 
close of the war she be- 
came actively interested 
in the Red Cross and 
served with that organi- 
zation for many years. 
In 1922 she became presi- 
dent of the City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Oklahoma City which organi- 
zation directed the activities of all the 
clubs in Oklahoma City. 

It was about the year 1922 that Mrs. 
Hatfield became associated with the 
work that probably was dearer to her 
heart than anything she had ever done. 
In that year she became president of 
the Children’s Welfare Home in Okla- 
homa City. This home takes care of 
unfortunate children, either those who 
have lost their parents or whose par- 
ents are incapable or unfit to take care 
of them. For many years she and 
her husband devoted thousands of 
hours to the well-being of these unfor- 
tunate children. Her work 
among these children has 
been a great inspiration 
and through her influence 
many people have become 
interested in making the 
burden of these children To 
just a little less. She was 
also interested for many 
years in the Girls Indus- 
trial Home, a state insti- 
tution for unfortunate 
girls and through her as- 
sistance many girls have 
been restored to worth- 
while positions in society. 

A most eloquent tribute 
is paid by Kiwanian Theo. 
M. Green of Oklahoma 
City whose privilege it 
was to prepare for the 
1938 Convention issue of | 
The Kiwanis Magazine the || 
article dealing biographic- 
ally with President and 
Mrs. Hatfield. He 
as follows: 

“While Lillyan Hatfield 


was always interested in 


writes | 


public welfare and the | 
welfare of children she _ | 
never forgot for a mo- || 


ment that she was a wife, || 
a home maker and a help- | 


Kiwanians 


press my 


trict Governor Moore to attend the funeral of my 
dear wife at Oklahoma City. | 

You all have been truly sympathetic in this 
time of my great need. 
carry on to justify the fine things you have said 
and written and done. I shall strive to fulfill my 
responsibilities as she who is no longer by my 
side would desire me to do. 
kindness I thank you all from the depths of my 
sorrowing heart. 
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Mrs. H. Glen Hatfield 


mate. As a wife no man ever had a 
more lovable companion and one who 
made the home the most cherished 
possession of man. She was the type 
of person whom those who lived near 
her called ‘a good neighbor.’ As a 
home maker suv filled the atmosphere 
of her home with her radiance so that 
her friends and the friends of her 
husband were always delighted to be 
there. As a help-mate to her hus- 
band Lillyan Hatfield was ever ready to 
do her part to help in any problems 
which he might face, business, civic or 
social. And always you found her be- 
side her husband with her wisdom when 
needed and her graciousness when it 
was called for. 

“Lillyan Hatfield lived a life of use- 
fulness and the world is a better place 
in which to live because of her having 
been here. What more could be said?” 

Appropriate resolutions were adopted 
by the Oklahoma City club and by many 
other clubs and districts. The resolu- 
tions expressed eloquently the appre- 
ciation of Mrs. Hatfield’s interest in 
Kiwanis and her capabilities as a work- 
er in philanthropic and other activities 
in her own city and her value as a guide 
and inspiration to the present leader of 
Kiwanis International. A special reso- 
lution by the Oklahoma City club ex- 
pressed thanks and appreciation to 
Colonel R. Ivan Moore as representa- 
tive of “Kiwanis clubs in Canada” for 
his attendance at the funeral and his 
devoted service to President Hatfield at 
the time of his great sorrow. 


ln A p preciati on 


throughout the length and 


breadth of Canada and the United States I ex- 


most sincere appreciation for their 


messages of sympathy and love in my hour of 
deepest sorrow. 

To President Fraser and the members of the 
Kingston club I extend my profound thanks for 
their tireless assistance from the moment my be- 
loved wife became so seriously ill. 

I am also deeply appreciative of the considerate 
action of the Kiwanians of the Ontario-Quebec- 


Maritime District in officially arranging for Dis- | 


Be assured that I shall 


For your wonderful 


H. Guien Hatrietp 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
3Y Z. M. WALTER 
Chairman of Committee 
Ov schools and colleges have re- 

opened for another school year. 

What are you planning to do for the 
youth in school and those who cannot 
return to school who need the assistance 
of you and your club members to help 
them find a better place through voca- 
tional guidance? 

May we suggest that you check up 
the following items and if you have 
not already prepared to complete the job 
you have planned that you do so now. 

1. Have you called your committee 

together to plan your fall cam- 

paign? 

2. Have you re-read the program 
outlined by the International 
Committee for 1938? 

3. Do you need replacements on 
your committee? If so, have the 
president of your club complete 
the personnel of your commit- 
tee before you start the fall 
work. 

4. Have you planned some definite 
piece of work to do? 
New club officers will soon be 
elected (if they have not already 
been); suggest to the incoming 
president that he re-appoint some 
of the members who have had 
experience in vocational guid- 
ance work on the committee next 
year. 

6. Have you arranged for a fall 
conference of high school stu- 
dents in your community in co- 
éperation with the school author- 
ities? 

7. Have you arranged to place some 
books and pamphlets on voca- 
tional guidance in the local high 
school library? A_ subscription 
to “Occupations,” a monthly 
magazine on vocational guidance, 
published by the National Oc- 
cupational Conference, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, is worthy of 
your consideration. 

8. A letter writing contest might 
be worked out between the mem- 
bers of your club and the seniors 
of your high school in which 
each senior would write a letter 
of application to some member 
of your club as a prospective em- 
ployer. This might be the means 
of teaching the students how to 
write a letter of application that 
will carry a satisfactory appeal. 
In addition the student could be 


~ 


ou 


furnished with an _ application 
blank and taught how to fill it 
out properly. A review of the 
letters of application by the club 
members and the English teach- 
ers of the high school would add 
interest and increase the prac- 
tical value of the project. 

9. Are your club members cooper- 

ating with the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A. and the National Youth 
Administration in their effort to 
assist the out-of-school group? 
Words of advice and encourage- 
ment to this group will be met 
with an appreciation that will 
richly reward your efforts. 

Let us carry on in such a way that 
the work may be continued up to the 
time the newly appointed committees 
are prepared to take over the respon- 
sibility of the work you have had under 
way. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 


By LUTHER M. FEEGER 
Chairman of Committee 

IWANIS INTERNATIONAL at its 

convention in San Francisco 
adopted a resolution asking clubs in the 
United States to “accumulate informa- 
tion regarding the use of marijuana 
and other narcotics and that they aid 
the federal, state and local authorities 
in their efforts to inform the public 
regarding these evils and to eradicate 
them.’’ 

Since marijuana is not imported 
from foreign countries but grows in 
many parts of the United States, Ki- 
wanis clubs can perform a valuable 
service to their community by educat- 
ing their members to recognize the 
weed so they can codperate in its 
elimination. The weed grows very free- 
ly even along roadsides and of course 
can easily be grown by those willing 
to supply this source of so much evil. 

The Committee on Public Affairs for 
the United States suggests the fol- 
lowing: 

1. That the Committee on Public 
Affairs of each club should ar- 
range with the program commit- 
tee to invite a speaker—county 
agricultural agent, specialist of 
an agricultural extension college, 
or a competent authority—to de- 
scribe the weed and submit sam- 
ples, so that the club members 
can recognize it and report any 
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Committee Suggestions 


being grown. 

2. A survey should be made to 
learn where the weed is growing 
and whether it is being sold and 
used in the community. This 
should be done before any pub- 
licity is given to the matter. 
Kiwanians can then take the lead 
in the elimination of the plant 
and in the education of the youth 
especially concerning the evils 
of its use. Kiwanis clubs should 
not shy away from giving wide- 
spread publicity to their cam- 
paign for the eradication of 
marijuana but this should be only 
after the survey as to local con- 
ditions. The evil effects of the 
use of the weed must be public- 
ized to develop an_ intelligent 
public opinion which ultimately 
will eradicate the growth of and 
also traffic in this plant. 

3. A conference with police will de- 
velop whether the use of mari- 
juana has been reported to them. 
The club can then codperate with 
the authorities and with the Fed- 
eral Narcotics Department in this 
campaign to prevent the growth 
and distribution of the weed. 


AW 


\ 
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KIWANIS EDUCATION 

3Y FRANKLIN C. HAVEN 

Chairman of Committee 
FOR months your committee has urged 
the inclusion of Kiwanis Education 
in your club programs and activities 
as an element essential to club health 
and prosperity. In a large number of 
clubs our suggestions have been put 
to practical use and the results have 


been instant and gratifying. Why? 
Because the intelligent man is not 
satisfied with vague references. He 


wants to know. He wants facts and 
proofs in order to decide if participa- 
tion in Kiwanis service will provide a 
sustained interest or if it is just a 
waste of valuable time. 

We seek intelligent men for associa- 
tion with us but in order to secure the 
benefit of their intelligence we must 
bring about a knowledge of Kiwanis, 
the reasons for its being in existence 
and having continued in existence since 
its inception, what are its credits and 
discredits, what part it has in the 
scheme of things, local, national and 
international and how it functions. 
Being too intelligent to take things for 

(Turn to page 699) 
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District Conventions 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 
VER 500 Kiwanians assembled at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, on October 
6, 7 and 8 for the 
cessful conventions in the history of 


one of most suc- 


the district. The business sessions 
were presided over by District Gov- 
ernor William F. Goodell of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and _ International 
Trusee William A. Williams of Cleve- 


land, Ohio, was the official representa- 
tive of Kiwanis International. Other 
distinguished guests were Interna- 
tional Trustee E. B. Stahlman, Jr., of 
Nashville, and Past Inter- 
national President Harper Gatton. All 
of these men had important parts in 
the various sessions. 

Of principal interest was the address 
by Joe Causino, Associate Secretary 
of the South Side, St. Louis, Y.M.C.A., 
who had previously addressed the In- 
ternational Convention at San Fran- 
Charles E. Wood, an interna- 
tionally known engineer of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, spoke on “Humanizing the 
News.” Charles S. Coffey gave an in- 
teresting talk on “Reforms in 
Judiciary Procedure.” 

A number of important reso- 
lutions were passed at the con- 
vention and amendments to the 
district by-laws were acted upon. 
The convention unanimously en- 
dorsed Governor Goodell’s own 
idea of a midnight “curfew” for 
social functions, suggesting that 
Kiwanis promote the idea na- 
tionally, through Parent-Teach- 
er Association and civic groups, 
of having dances and parties end 
close to midnight to combat the 
“oreat harm coming morally and 
physically from social functions 
that are continued until early 
morning.” 

Highway safety, wild-life con- 
servation, cancer control, the 
merit system for Kentucky’s 
penal institutions and an effort 
to get a health certificate mar- 
riage law for Tennessee similar 
to that going into effect in Ken- 
tucky in 1940 were included in 


Tennessee, 


cisco, 


bauchery” in magazines and author- 
ized a study of the use of illicit mari- 
juana cigarettes. 

A model platform to be submitted to 
candidates for public office was drawn 
up, with the following points stressed: 
economy in government; the merit sys- 
tem; opposition to nepotism; freedom 
from subservience to any individual; 
uniform budgeting for counties and 
towns and surety bonds for officials; 
and representation for the state. 

Achievement awards for outstanding 
service to communities in 1937 went 
to Lexington, Chattanooga, Princeton 
and Jackson. Jackson also won the 
International achievement award. Mid- 
year inventory awards on the basis of 
objectives at the beginning of the year, 
accomplishments and future objectives, 
went to the Harlan, Murfreesboro, 
Bowling Green and Franklin clubs. 

The entertainment features at the 
convention included a 70-mile trip to 
the Great Smoky Mountains National 
ark and a visit to the Cherokee Indian 
Fair and to Norris Dam; a golf tourna- 








other resolutions passed at the 
closing session. The delegates 
also condemned “filth and de- 


Miss Joan Leach, left, and Miss Jane Von Mehren, 
daughters of Kiwanians, took 


right, both 
art in the flag ceremony at the 
opening of the joint Minnesota-Dakotas and Western Canada Dis- 
trict Convention held at Hibbing, Minnesota. 


ment at the Holston Country Club; 
theater parties; and the usual break- 
fast conferences and the brilliant gov- 


ernor’s ball. The convention wound 
up Saturday with a ‘Whooper-Up” 


Luncheon and a football game between 
Tennessee and Auburn. 

At the final business meeting the 
following district officers were elected 
for 19389: Governor—Roy C. Nelson, 
Elizabethton, Tennessee; Lieutenant 
Governors—Division I, John W. Cau- 
dill, Prestonsburg, Kentucky; Division 
II, Galen J. White, Jackson, Kentucky; 
Division III, James M. Feltner, London, 


Kentucky; Division IV, Roy True, 
Frankfort, Kentucky; Division V, 
Ernest H. Cannon, Bowling Green, 


Kentucky; Division VI, Joseph Boillin, 
Jr., Clarksville, Tennessee; Division 
VII, Edward E. Brown, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee; Division VIII, Alfred H. 
Mills, Knoxville, Tennessee; Division 
IX, W. C. Wilson, Johnson City, Ten- 
nessee; Treasurer—John S. Yellman, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


NEW YORK 


HE New York District’s twen- 

ty-first annual convention, 
held in Albany, September 11, 
12, and 13 and presided over by 
District Governor Stephen 0. 
Salmon, was generally consid- 
ered to be not only one of the 
largest Kiwanis conventions 
ever held in the district but also 
one of the best. There were 668 
registrations for the entire con- 
vention and about 150 registra- 
tions for one or more days, with 
a total attendance of more than 
800. An excellent exhibit of the 
work of the district by the va- 
rious committees, arranged by 
Walter S. Clark, former lieuten- 
ant governor, was educational 
and inspirational. The Albany 
club had a most efficient conven- 
tion organization and much 
credit is due Harry M. Clark, 
convention chairman, and his 
workers. International Trustee 
James P. Gallagher served as 
official representative of Ki- 
wanis International. 
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The Committee on Under-Privileged Child of the Kiwanis Club of Decatur, Illinois, took 18 members of the boys’ club sponsored by the Kiwanians to 


Springfield. Illinois, to visit the State House Museum, Lincoln’s Tomb and the Pillsbury Mills. 


The boys met Governor Henry Horner of the State of Illi- 


nois. He is seen at the right of the picture. A banquet was served at the Springfield Y.M.C.A. before the boys returned home. 


On Sunday evening there was a 
religious service and a get-acquainted 
night followed by a reception for the 
first International President, George F. 
Hixson and Mrs. Hixson. Kiwanian 
Hixson, who received a beautiful plaque 
and book from the district, was sur- 
rounded by ten past governors in the 
reception line. 

On Monday morning the delegates 
and guests were welcomed by Mayor 
Thatcher of Albany, and reports were 
given by the district secretary-treas- 
urer, the lieutenant governors and the 
editor of the district bulletin. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Timothy W. Tinsley 
gave a glowing report of the year’s 
work, pointing out that the district 
membership was the highest in Kiwanis 
history in the New York District and 
that the district attendance was also 
the highest. He stated that every club 
held a training school this year and 
that the number of new clubs built 
was the greatest in the history of the 
district. He also reported that every 
meeting of the lieutenant governors 
had been 100 per cent. 

District Governor Salmon’s speech 
was a highlight of the entire conven- 
tion. He made a savage attack on 
communism and other “isms” and said 
that Kiwanis stands for only one of 
these and that is “Americanism.” Gov- 
ernor Salmon said that the New York 
District of Kiwanis not only condemns 
these “isms”? but offers a substitute, a 
youth organization which he called 
“The Liberty Youth Pioneers of Amer- 
ica,’ made up of young people from 
18 to 25. The governor appointed 
former Lieutenant Governor Clark as 
chairman and District Secretary Tins- 
ley as secretary of a committee to set 
such a committee in motion. This idea 
met with instant approval, was broad- 
cast all over the country, and was car- 
ried in the leading papers of the coun- 
try. 

At the Monday noon luncheon Harry 
Welch of the New York club presided 
and Dr. Allen A. Stockdale, president 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, was the speaker. Monday 


afternoon was devoted to sight-seeing 
and in the evening the Albany club 
entertained royally with a “Kiwanis 


Cruise Around the World,” followed 
by dancing. The past district gov- 


ernors present were guests of honor 
and Past District Governor Gorden L. 
Hayes presided. 

On Tuesday morning there were con- 
ferences presided over by the lieuten- 
ant governors. The topics for these 
discussions were: Youth Service, Gen- 
eral Community Service and Club 
Administration. In the afternoon the 
lieutenant governors gave a resumé of 
each conference before the entire con- 
vention. International Trustee Frank- 
lin C. Haven gave a splendid address 
on “A New Slant on Extension.” An- 
other inspirational speaker at the 
morning session was Kiwanian Elmer 
Shaffer of Binghamton, who spoke on 
the subject, ‘“‘Your United States of 
America.” 


At the Tuesday noon luncheon In- 
ternational Trustee Gallagher talked 
on “International Good Will.” In the 


afternoon at the final business session 
Jamestown was selected as the 1939 
convention city and the following dis- 
trict officers were elected to serve dur- 
ing the coming year: Governor— 
Henry B. Hanley, Rochester; Lieuten- 
ant Governors—Division I, William H. 
Evans, White Plains; Division II, Har- 
ry W. Hopper, Beacon; Division III, 
Frank J. Riedel, Rome; Division IV, 
Edward J. Parish, Oneonta; Division V, 
Kenneth W. Glines, Dunkirk-Fredonia; 
Division VI, John R. Beach, Cana- 
joharie; Division VII, Frank K. Gib- 
son, Ticonderoga; Division VIII, 
George J. Gross, Jackson Heights; Di- 
vision IX, Charles E. Vaillant, Hemp- 
stead; Secretary-Treasurer—Timothy 
W. Tinsley, Brooklyn. 

Tuesday night was the governor’s 
banquet and bali. Immediate Past 
District Governor Wellington S. Jones 
was toastmaster and of course District 
Governor Salmon and Mrs. Salmon 
were the honored guests. 

The activities planned for the ladies 
at this convention were truly out- 


standing. Mrs. Caroline Bacon was 
chairman of the committee in charge. 
Pep and good fellowship reigned su- 
preme throughout the convention and 
much inspiration was gained from this 
fine spirit. 


NEW ENGLAND 


HE day before the New England Ki- 
wanians were to assemble at the Mt. 


Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods, 
New Hampshire, tremendous havoc 
was wrought by probably the most 


damaging hurricane that New England 
has ever known. The _ high-velocity 
wind, accompanied by a heavy rain- 
fall, uprooted stately trees, made a 
wreck of telephone and electric light 
wires, took the roofs off buildings, 
killed and injured many persons, 
blocked highways, isolated many com- 
munities from their neighbors, caused 


dams to burst and created flood con- 
ditions where flood conditions have 
never..been known before. The loss 


of life was heavy and the property 
damage ran into millions of dollars. 

In spite of this calamity, nearly 400 
Kiwanians, ladies and other guests 
assembled for the twentieth annual 
convention. Many who started for 
the convention did not reach Bretton 
Woods, being marooned in a few 
cases but twenty miles from the hotel. 
When a quorum of delegates arrived, 
District Governor George A. Harri- 
son called the convention to order. 
By candle light and later by electric 
light, the published program, with a 
very few exceptions was followed. 

All reports given indicated definite 


advancement all along the line and 
District Governor Harrison received 
merited congratulations upon the 


splendid accomplishments of the 1938 
administration. International Trustee 
James P. Gallagher, official representa- 
tive, had an important place in the 
convention program. 

The delegates and their friends, cut 
off from communication with the rest 
of New England, gave serious atten- 
tion to the business of the convention, 
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everybody had time to get acquainted 
with everybody else, and the informal 
social gatherings were thoroughly en- 
joyed by all. 

The following officers were elected 
to serve during the coming year: Dis- 
trict Governor—Roy F. Cooke, Orange, 
Massachusetts; Treasurer — Nathaniel 
D. Brown, Providence, Rhode Island; 
Lieutenant Governors — Division I, 
John Keogh, Jr., Norwalk, Connecticut; 
Division II, Harold B. Staab, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts; Division III, 
Edward W. MacLaren, Millbury, Massa- 
chusetts; Division IV, John H. Har- 
rigan, Whitman, Massachusetts; Divi- 
sion V, Frank A. East, Roslindale-West 
Massachusetts; Division VI, 
Dodsworth, Medford, Massa- 
chusetts; Division VII, John Drake, 
Dover, New Hampshire; Division VIII, 


Roxbury, 
Louis J. 


George ce Coe, Fryeburg-Lovell, 
Maine; Division IX, Raymond T. 
Adams, Bangor, Maine; Division X, 


Clarence L. Vitty, St. Johnsbury, Ver- 


mont. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


HE nineteenth annual convention of 

the West Virginia District was en- 
joyed by 350 Kiwanians and ladies 
from September 18-20 at Parkersburg. 
District Governor Frank J. Barron of 
Saint Marys was the presiding officer 
and International Trustee Frederick 
M. Barnes of Jersey City, New Jersey, 
was the official representative of Ki- 
wanis International. 

Parkersburg proved to be a most 
cordial host city and the members of 
the club, their wives and the public in 
general, did a good job in making 
everyone feel at home and in lending 
a helping hand to assure the success of 
the convention, 

The first session was held Sunday 
evening in the assembly room of the 
Chancellor Hotel. A large number of 
Parkersburg’s citizens attended this 
public Franklin Kean, field 
representative, was the speaker and 


session. 


the program was broadcast over the 
West Virginia network. Following the 
evening session, an informal reception 
was held in the hotel. A dinner for the 
district officials and their guests was 


held on Sunday evening following a 
meeting of the board of trustees. In- 
ternational Trustee Barnes and Mrs. 


Barnes, Assistant International Secre- 
tary George W. Kimball and Field 
Representative Keane were guests of 
honor at the dinner. Every member 
of the board was present and many 
matters of business were transacted, 
including the re-division of the district, 
creating a new division known as Di- 
vision V. 

Highlights of Monday’s session were 
International Trustee 
Barnes, Past Governor Charles H. 
Archer, District Secretary Pete Land 
of the Ohio District and an outstanding 
message by District Governor Barron. 
District Governor Philip Auer of the 
Ohio District was a very welcome vis- 
itor at the various sessions. 

Monday at noon the ladies 
treated to a fine luncheon and program 
at the Elk’s Club. Following the lunch- 
eon a style show was staged by two 
department stores of Parkersburg. Fol- 
lowing the business meeting on Mon- 


addresses by 


were 


day the ladies and men joined in a 
motorcade to Blennerhassett Heights 
and Bickel’s Farm where Mr. Bickel 


entertained with a splendid horse show 
featuring some of the finest Arabian 
horses in the vicinity. 

The governor’s ball and banquet was 
a large success and was attended by 
about 500 people. The Honorable How- 
ard Matthews of Wheeling held the 
attention of his audience with his ad- 
dress on “Americanism” and there was 
splendid entertainment by Brainard 
Matheney, president of the Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania, club, who present- 
ed a fine program of sleight of hand 
and magic endeavors. 

Tuesday’s session was largely taken 
up with committee reports and sugges- 
tions from the various clubs. Assistant 
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Secretary Kimball gave an interesting 
address. A fellowship luncheon was 
held at noon with all Kiwanians and 
ladies in attendance. Prof. Eversull, 
president of Marietta College, was the 
speaker. He talked on ‘Who Are Our 
Enemies?’”’? Awards were made to the 
Wheeling, Philippi, Bluefield and War 
clubs as winners in the achievement 
report contest. 

The convention closed Tuesday aft- 
ernoon after selecting Charleston as 
the 1939 convention city and elect- 
ing the following district officers for 
1939: Governor—Leonard Riggleman, 
Charleston; Lieutenant Governors— 
Division I, Paul W. Nesper, Wheeling; 
Division II, Truman B. Cain, Clarks- 
burg; Division III, R. B. Rothgeb, 
Point Pleasant; Division IV, Frank L. 


Stuck, Princeton-Athens; Division V, 
Shearl L. Edler, Morgan County; Sec- 
retary—John E. Cruise, Clarksburg; 
and Treasurer—C. G. Bauerle, Point 


Pleasant. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 


IWANIS spirit ran high throughout 

the convention of the Nebraska- 
Iowa District held at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, October 6, 7 and 8, with District 
Governor William C. Jarnagin of Storm 
Lake, Iowa, presiding. The convention 
theme was “Keep Kiwanis Building,” 
which is the slogan for the district for 
this year, as selected by Governor 
Jarnagin when he began his adminis- 
tration. 

The convention group was especial- 
ly honored to have International Presi- 
dent H. G. Hatfield of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, as its guest. He arrived 
with International Trustee W. Eugene 
Wolcott of Des Moines, Iowa, and was 
presented at the keynote dinner Thurs- 
day night. At the governor’s banquet 
and ball he spoke briefly and again on 
Saturday morning at the closing busi- 
ness session he gave a helpful outline 
of what Kiwanis must do along citizen- 
ship lines. 

International Vice President Bennett 








A highlight of the summer for the boys pictured above was the Giants-Dodgers baseball game for which the Kiwanis Club of, Elmsford, New York, pro- 


vided tickets. 


Program Committee; next to Kiwanian Robiner is Secretary Richard 


E. Yeager. 
the dark coat is A. Farfalla. 


At extreme left in short-sleeved sports shirt is First Vice President George McGaffin; next to him is Erwin Robiner, acting chairman of the 
. At the extreme right is Leslie Drummond and next to the bus driver, with 
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O. Knudson of Albert Lea, Minnesota, 
official representative, was another dis- 
tinguished guest. His address on Fri- 
day morning in which he emphasized 
the duties of Kiwanis in combating 
“isms”? was one of the thought-provok- 
ing addresses of the convention. 

Governor Jarnagin called the con- 
vention to order Thursday afternoon 
following a meeting of the district 
trustees in the forenoon. The con- 
vention was held throughout at the 
Montrose Hotel. The Thursday after- 
noon session was featured by the an- 
nual message of Governor Jarnagin, 
who reviewed the year and gave rec- 
ommendations for the future, and by 
the particularly fine reports of the 
seven lieutenant governors. Thursday 
night was the keynote dinner over 
which Governor Jarnagin presided. 
Past district governors and their ladies 
were honored at this banquet. 

Clayton Rand of Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi, past president of the National 
Editorial Association, gave the stirring 
keynote speech on “Building” Friday 
morning. George E. Piersol of Kanka- 
kee, Illinois, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Music, a former 
member of the Storm Lake, Iowa, club, 
arrived to lead the singing at the fel- 
lowship dinner Friday noon. Henry 
Kling, president of the Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, club, presided at this dinner. 
Mason Ladd of the Iowa City, Iowa, 
club gave a remarkable address on 
“These Changing Times.” Three hun- 
dred men attended. At this same hour 
Mrs. Clyde Sanborn of Cedar Rapids 
presided at the ladyship luncheon hon- 
oring Mrs. Jarnagin, wife of the dis- 
trict governor, enjoyed at the Cedar 
Rapids Country Club. 

On Friday morning there were con- 
ferences on ‘‘Administration” directed 
by International Trustee Wolcott; on 
“Community Building’ conducted by 
Past District Governor Herman Knud- 
son of Mason City, Iowa; “Kiwanis 
Youth Program” conducted by former 
International Trustee Curry Watson of 
Lincoln, Nebraska; and a_ special 
“school” attended by 24 secretaries, 
under the direction of District Secre- 
tary B. L. Holton of Waterloo, Iowa. 
Then came the address of International 
Vice President Knudson. After the 
fellowship dinner at noon came an in- 
teresting program on “Keeping Kiwanis 
Building.” The speakers were district 
committee chairmen with the main ad- 
dress by Kiwanian Frank Court of 
Waterloo, Iowa, on “Building Kiwanis 
Real Values.” 

The governor’s banquet and ball 
were held in the beautifully decorated 
ball room at the Montrose Hotel. In- 
ternational President Hatfield was pre- 
sented by Trustee Wolcott and he spoke 
briefly. Lieutenant governors and their 
ladies and other distinguished guests 
were introduced at the banquet by 
Governor Jarnagin. 

On Saturday morning Kiwanis Pio- 
neers, members for ten years or over, 
breakfasted and enjoyed a short pro- 
gram with Past International President 
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Last year’s Thanksgiving party and dinner (given annually by the Kiwanis Club of Kirksville, Mis- 


souri) was greatly enjoye 


by the children pictured above. 


Between 600 and 700 children witnessed 


three free shows sponsored by the club on Thanksgiving Day. The children brought with them clothing 

and food and these gifts were turned over to the Salvation Army for distribution to needy persons. 

After the show 238 of the youngsters who had been previously ‘selected were transported by the club 
to the Masonic Temple where a delicious dinner was served them. 


Raymond M. Crossman in charge. At 
the same time the Kiwanis Neophytes, 
members for less than ten years, en- 
joyed a breakfast and program with 
Francis Tomasek, immediate past presi- 
dent of the Grinnell, Iowa, club in 
charge. A feature of the program was 
crayon sketching by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Howard Miller of Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 

Then came the final business meet- 
ing. At the election of officers the 
following were chosen to serve the dis- 
trict in 1939: Governor—William F. 
Zimmerman, Fremont, Nebraska; Lieu- 
tenant Governors—Division I, Francis 
W. Tomasek, Grinnell, Iowa; Division 
II, Carl W. Reed, Cresco, Iowa; Di- 
vision III, Duane Dewel, Algoma, Iowa; 
Division IV, Charles Bartcher, Denison, 
Iowa; Division V, Otto H. Pehle, Oma- 
ha, Nebraska; Division VI, Robert D. 
Latsch, Lincoln, Nebraska; Division 
VII, R. L. Buchanan, Grand Island, 
Nebraska; Secretary-Treasurer—B. L. 
Holton, Waterloo, Iowa. Omaha, Ne- 
braska, was selected as the 1939 con- 
vention city and Mason City, Iowa, 
extended an invitation for the 1940 
convention. 

The Beatrice, Nebraska, 
presented the grand award for the 
“most impressive record of concrete 
achievement” during the past year. 
For cities with clubs of 30 members or 
less, Creston was named winner; Storm 
Lake led for cities with from 31 to 51 
members; Beatrice for cities from 51 
to 101; and Omaha for cities with 101 
members or more. Omaha was also 
awarded the Lincoln cup for the best 
convention exhibit and Storm Lake was 
given the Clark Beems trophy for trav- 
eling the greatest distance. 

District Governor Jarnagin as well 
as all the other visiting Kiwanians and 
ladies had superlative praise for the 
manner in which the Cedar Rapids club 
handled the gathering. Every detail 
was perfect. A drive over Cedar Rap- 
ids conducted by the host club for all 
delegates was a happy feature of the 
convention. Nothing was overlooked 


club was 


in the efforts of the host club to make 
the visitors at home. The hospitality 
and cordiality of the welcome given by 
the Cedar Rapids club will never be 
forgotten by those so fortunate as to 
attend this most enjoyable, informa- 
tive and inspiring convention. 

Resolutions which were read by Past 
District Governor Henry H. Peterson 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, stressed sev- 
eral recommendations made to the con- 
vention. The most important empha- 
sized the necessity of Kiwanis carrying 
on a vigorous battle for good and 
proper citizenship and a deep and vital 
interest in governmental affairs. 

Others dwelt upon urban-rural re- 
lationships, highway safety, conserva- 
tion of natural resources, support of 
religious activities, activities for wid- 
ening educational facilities, apprecia- 
tion to the host city and a special reso- 
lution of condolence to International 
President Hatfield. 


UTAH-IDAHO 


HE seventeenth annual district con- 

vention of the Utah-Idaho District 
was held at Sun Valley, Idaho, with 
District Governor O. P. Duvall of 
Twin Falls, Idaho, presiding over the 
business sessions. The 300 Kiwanians 
and ladies who met there were able 
to secure lodging in the Challenger 
Inn and thus were altogether in one 
big family. As International Trustee 
Donald B. Rice, official representative, 
commented, “It was one of the great- 
est reunions of a Kiwanis district that 
I have ever attended where so many 
of the wives were present.” In addition 
to International Trustee Rice, Interna- 
tional Trustee David W. Henderson of 
Salt Lake City was present. 

The district board meeting on Sun- 
day was followed by a general recep- 
tion to International and district of- 
ficers and their wives. The religious 
musicale was held that evening, at 
which there were addresses of welcome 
by Max Dean, manager of the Challeng- 
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er Inn, and by President H. H. Hed- 
strom, E. A. Beem and “Franklin 
Squires, presidents of the Twin Falls, 
Filer and Buhl clubs, respectively, with 
the response by Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor Jesse N. Ellertson of 
Salt Lake City. Other features of 
this service were a very dynamic ad- 
dress by Dr. John E. Carver of Ogden, 
Utah, on “The Youth of Today and 
the Citizen of Tomorrow,” solos by 
Mrs. O. P. Duvall and by James Rey- 
nolds, chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Music, and a moment of 
silence in memory of departed Ki- 
wanians. 

On Monday morning golf contests 
got under way between eight and ten 
o’clock and at ten o’clock the conven- 
tion was called to order in business 
session. The invocation was _ pro- 
nounced by Bishop Love of Salt Lake 
City, and the messages of the governor 
and the lieutenant governors, with the 
report of the district secretary, were 
followed by an address by Interna- 
tional Trustee Rice. At noon there 
was the Utah fellowship luncheon, with 
Lieutenant Governors Roscoe _ E. 
Bailey of Park City, and W. H. Jones 
of Eureka in charge. 

The afternoon 
up with committee 
outstanding address upon the Con- 
stitution by the Hon. Raymond L. 
Givens, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Idaho and a past dis- 
trict governor. At 7:30 the governor’s 
banquet and ball were held in the 
main dining room of the Sun Valley 
Lodge with Past President Hugh Cald- 
well of the Caldwell club presiding. 

On Tuesday morning at eight o’clock 
President William S. Moyes of the 
Ogden club presided over a breakfast 
of the presidents of the different clubs 
Secretary Bayard Griffin of the 

club presided over the secre- 
taries’ breakfast. Finals in golf were 
played between eight and ten o’clock, 
after which the business session again 
got under way, with a report by George 
H. Lowe on “Extension and District 
Development.” This was followed by 
the address of Dr. Arthur L. Beeley, 
professor of sociology and dean of 
the School of Social Work, University 
of Utah, on the topic, “‘The Return to 


was taken 
reports and an 


session 


and 
Boise 


Reason—a Plea for Intelligence in 
Human Affairs.”” At noon the Idaho 
fellowship luncheon was held with 
Lieutenant Governor James C. Pal- 


umbo of Payette in charge, who intro- 
duced Past District Governor Raymond 
L. Givens, as toastmaster. 

The convention closed with the elec- 
tion of the following district officers 
for 1939: Governor— George H. 


Lowe, Ogden; Lieutenant Governors 
Division I, Henry Hall, Helper, 
Utah; Division IT, Roy H. Ashworth, 


Salt Lake City; Division ITI, Guy A. 
Poulsen, Idaho Falls, Idaho; and Di- 


vision IV, Leonard Wood, Boise, Idaho. 
Ogden was chosen as the 1939 conven- 
tion city. 

All of the Idaho clubs were repre- 
sented at the convention, and nine of 
the 13 clubs in Utah were represented. 
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At a luncheon meeting which was part of the district convention at Butte, Montana, two charter mem- 


bers of the Deer Lodge, Montana, club, 


eele 
Kiwanis pins, emblematic of their outstanding recor 


resented with 


and Daniel B. Hertz, Jr., were 
n the picture, 


of 15 years’ perfect attendance. 


left to right, are: Dr. Francis Thompson, dean of the School of Mines, Butte; Past District Governor 

Mark Farris, chairman of the International Committee on Attendance; Past President Keeley, also 

former lieutenant governor; Kiwanian Hertz, club treasurer for 14 years; and President Loring Cun- 
ningham of the Deer Lodge club. 


Falls, the host club, registered 
Past district governors 
were Kiwanians Ray- 
mond L. Givens, Boise; Jess Gowan, 
Caldwell; John Fagerstedt, Weiser; 
J. J. Boyd, Buhl; M. J. Sweeley, Twin 
Falls; David Henderson, Salt Lake 
City; and Jesse N. Ellertson, Provo. 

Elmer Hollingsworth, chairman of 
the Convention Committee, and Mrs. 
Olive Browning, chairman of the La- 
dies’ Committee, were roundly praised 
for the excellent manner in which the 
convention functioned. 


Twin 
100 per cent. 
in attendance 


INDIANA 


[NDIANA Kiwanians report an unusu- 
ally inspiring convention, held in 
French Lick on September 25, 26 and 
27. Not only was the formal program 
educational and inspirational, but the 
Kiwanians had plenty of time for 
sports and other relaxation. Approxi- 
mately 300 were registered at the con- 
vention, with about 200 more attend- 
ing the governor’s banquet and also 
Tuesday’s closing sessions. 
Outstanding on an excellent 
gram were addresses by International 
Treasurer Samuel F. Clabaugh of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, official representa- 
tive; Russell J. Greenly, professor at 
Purdue University, on “Building Citi- 
zenship Through Vocational Guid- 
ance’; Col. Bertram Rodda, head of 
the Salvation Army in Indiana, on “Dic- 
tatorships and Russia’; DeLoss Walker, 
associate editor of Liberty Magazine 
on “The Next Declaration of Inde- 
pendence’; and T. M. Overley, chair- 
man of the District Committee on Busi- 
ness Standards, on ‘Styles in Swindl- 
ing.”’ There were splendid reports by 
District Governor John T. Kester and 
by district chairmen Ray Shanks on 
under-privileged child work; William 
Baise on boys and girls work; and 


pro- 


Lowell Taylor on agricultural activ- 
ities. 

A highlight of the entire conven- 
tion was of course the banquet, recep- 
tion and ball honoring Governor Kes- 
ter and Mrs. Kester. 

The Kiwanians were much interested 
in golf in their spare time. Roland 
Scott of Logansport won the low gross 
golf trophy and Kiwanian Scott, E. L. 
Cooper, Glenn Miller and C. J. Lowe, 
all of Logansport, won the T. D. Tag- 
gert team trophy. Robert L. Greek 
of Evansville, won the trapshooting 
contest and got one point on the three- 
year trophy. 

Kiwanis ladies had a full program 
They had a tea on Sunday in the 
beautiful Japanese gardens of this 
spa resort in honor of Mrs. Kester. A 
fashion show featured Monday’s pro- 
gram. There was a breakfast bridge 
on Tuesday, with golf and other sports 
all three days. 

At the final business session Evans- 
ville, Michigan City and Elkhart in- 
vited the 1939 convention and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to 
during the coming year: Governor 
—Connor K. Salm, Madison; Lieu- 
tenant Governors—Division I, Rob- 
ert S. Baker, Michigan City; Divi- 
sion II, Roy Ruckman, Nappanee; 
Division III, Andrew W. Cordier, 
North Manchester; Division IV, S. 
W. Fouts, Peru; Division V, Frank 
E. Triboulet, Lafayette; Division VI, 
Perley H. Deal, Elwood; Division 
VII, Jerdie Lewis, Terre Haute; Divi- 
sion VIII, Lawrence E. Garriott, Green- 
field; Division IX, Edwin G. Crawford, 
Richmond; Division X, Lowell G. Tay- 
lor, Vincennes; Division XI, H. H. 
Peters, Tell City; and Division XII, 
Paul Alexander, Greensburg; Secre- 
tary—Eugene Cooper, Madison; and 
Treasurer—Linfield Myers, Anderson. 

The following members of the con- 


also. 


serve 
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vention committee of French Lick, the 
host club, were largely responsible for 
the smooth-running of the program: 
George Dillinger, general chairman; 
Floyd Atkinson, hotel; Frank Gruber, 
publicity; Norman Mavity, codperation; 
Wallace Hill, entertainment; Ogle B. 
Hancock, calls and equipment; Ellis 
Fry, luncheons and dinners; E. Phillip 
Blackburn, district exhibits; C. Lloyd 


Drabing, transportation; Ralph Mc- 
Campbell, decorations; Claude E. 
Pierce, registration; Will W. Cave, 


reception; and B. O. Wells, informa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Dillinger headed the ladies en- 
tertainment committee. With her were 
Mrs. O. B. Hancock, Mrs. W. W. Cave, 
Mrs. Floyd Atkinson, Mrs. C. E. Pierce 
and Mrs. Wallace Hill. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

OHNSTOWN, Pennsylvania, lived up 

to its slogan, ‘‘The Friendly City,” 
in acting as hosts to the twenty-first 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
District October 2-5. Past President 
W. I. Hurst of the host club, general 
convention chairman, together with 
President Daniel L. Auchenbaugh of 
the Johnstown club and the convention 
committee, left nothing undone to give 
the 679 registered Kiwanians and ladies 
a really great convention. District 
Governor Peter R. Weimer of Connells- 
ville was the presiding officer at the 
business sessions and at the governor’s 
banquet. 

The convention was ushered in with 
“Loyalty Day” services at the First 
Presbyterian Church whose pastor, the 
Rev. D. K. Allan, Ph.D., is a member 
of the Johnstown club. The visiting 
delegates were greeted by Mayor Dan- 
iel J. Shields, who said it was a “rare 
pleasure to greet a worthy group to a 
worth-while city.” Other greetings 
were extended by Francis C. Martin, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Miss Sarah E. Burnett of the Johns- 
town Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club; Miss Mary Workman of the 
Johnstown Quota club; the Rev. John 
J. Stanton of the Rotary club; Howard 
M. Picking of the Lions club; and R. 
G. Kirschmann of the Advertising 
club. The response was given by Dis- 
trict Governor Peter R. Weimer. The 
message, “Approving the Excellent,” 


was given by the Rev. H. C. Michael, 
D.D., a member of the host club. 

At the first business session on Mon- 
day morning there were interesting re- 
ports from Charles S. Donley, past dis- 
trict governor and former International 
trustee, who discussed the “Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims” 
and “‘Boys and Girls Work.” D. Alli- 
son Walker, chairman of the District 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child, 
gave his report. The noon luncheon 
had as its speaker the Rev. Clifford A. 
Owens, pastor of the Memorial Baptist 
Church, with the KDKA Pioneer Quar- 
tette furnishing the entertainment. 
This quartette also entertained at the 
governor’s reception and ball. 

At the Tuesday session Past District 
Governor Wilbur H. Norcross con- 
ducted the memorial service.  Lieu- 
tenant Governor Frank S. La Bar gave 
the achievement report awards. Past 
Governor Norcross pinch-hit for In- 
ternational Trustee Frank E. Finley, 
who was unable to be present, and dis- 
cussed “The ‘I’ in Kiwanis.” Dr. A. 
P. Haake of Chicago thrilled the dele- 
gates with his address, ‘““The Tendency 
to Weaken U.S. Democracy.” This 
speech drew newspaper talk throughout 
the state and was also commented upon 
by various radio news commentators. 

The Tuesday morning session also 
featured an address by International 
Trustee Franklin C. Haven, official rep- 


resentative. The three forums held 
were very well attended and _ they 
brought forth much comment. Sec- 


tion A for presidents and vice presi- 
dents was presided over by Past Dis- 
trict Governor Herbert A. Moore; Pub- 
licity, Victor C. Diehm, chairman of 
the District Committee on Publicity; 
Attendance, S. Irvine Shortess, chair- 
man of the District Committee on At- 
tendance; Music, C. R. Herrington, 
chairman of the District Committee on 
Music; and Membership, Charles A. 
Wade, chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Membership. Section B for 
vice presidents, treasurers and direc- 
tors with Past District Governor J. Bel- 
mont Mosser presiding, presented these 
topics: Club Finances by District Treas- 
urer Richard H. Lamberton; Duties of 
Directors by Lieutenant Governor La 
Bar; Inter-Club Relations by William 
Sherett, chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations; and 
Public Affairs, by Past District Gover- 
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nor Clarence L. Connor. Section C 
for secretaries and committee chair- 
men and members, presided over by 
Past District Governor Robert W. 
Shephard, presented these _ topics: 
Duties of Secretary by Lieutenant 
Governor Walter A. Morris; Agricul- 
ture by Paul S. Crossman, chairman of 
the District Committee on Agriculture; 
Kiwanis Education by J. Martin Fry, 
chairman of the District Committee on 
Kiwanis Education; and Kiwanis in the 
Community by Lieutenant Governor 
F. L. Poulson. 

The Altoona club sponsored the 
noon-day luncheon with J. C. Scholl 
serving as master of ceremonies at the 
request of President R. H. DeSouza. 
The Rev. Mason G, Cochran was speak- 
er on this occasion. 

The governor’s banquet and ball, a 
highlight of the convention, was a 
brilliant affair. The principal speaker 
was Roe Fulkerson, editorial writer of 
The Kiwanis Magazine. Entertainment 
included selections by Harve Tibbott 
of the Ebensburg club and the KDKA 
Choralists of the Pittsburgh club. 

At the Tuesday business meeting it 
was decided to divide the district into 
11 divisions. Division X was the divi- 
sion affected and under the new set-up 
it comprises the Kiwanis Clubs of Ber- 
wick, Hazleton, Wilkes-Barre, Scran- 
ton, Carbondale, Mt. Greenwood, Nan- 
ticoke, Plymouth and Pittston. Divi- 
sion XI consists of the Kiwanis Clubs 


of Allentown, Bethlehem, Easton, 
Stroudsburg and Bangor. 
The Wednesday morning session 


found the delegates voting for the 1939 
district officers with the following re- 
sults: Governor—F. L. Poulson, Cora- 
opolis; Lieutenant Governors—Divi- 
sion I, Harry W. Beil, Greenville; Di- 
vision II, Walter A. Morris, Butler; 
Division III, D. Allison Walker, Blairs- 
ville; Division IV, Thomas L. Paden, 
New Castle; Division V, Matthew A. 
Crawford, Brookville; Division VI, 
Donald H. Matthews, Johnstown; Divi- 
sion VII, Charles E. Mackin, Shamokin; 
Division VIII, Warren A. Sherwood, 
Lancaster; Division IX, William H. 
Carnathan, Norristown; Division X, 
William F. Wrightnour, Scranton; Di- 
vision XI, Frank S. La Bar, Strouds- 
burg; Secretary—Charles W. Roll, 
Coraopolis; Treasurer — Richard H. 
Lamberton, Franklin. 





The ladies had complete charge of the annual ladies’ day meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Hanover, Pennsylvania, held at the summer home of President 


If!erbert M. Sterner located along the Conewago Creek. They served as officers in conducting the meeting, gave brief reports o 


f the activities of their com- 


mittees, led the singing and furnished the entertainment. 
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Some of the delegates to the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District Convention held in Chicago with the North Shore, Chicago, club serving as host. 


The delegates passed resolutions ap- 
proving legislative efforts to prohibit 
the sale of fireworks in Pennsylvania; 
requesting the district governor to 
name a committee to investigate in- 
creasing feeble-mindedness and insan- 
ity among children; urging the support 
of anti-tuberculosis campaigns; and 
thanking Johnstown Kiwanis club mem- 
bers, officials, newspapers and organ- 
izations which assisted in making the 
convention a distinct success. 

A splendid program throughout was 
presented for the visiting ladies. Mrs. 
Daniel L. Auchenbaugh, wife of the 
host club’s president, headed the ladies’ 
committee, 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 
AN all-Kiwanis record in district 
convention registration was reach- 
ed at the twenty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 
trict, held in Chicago September 19- 
21 with the Kiwanis Club of North 
Shore serving as host. 

The convention began with the past 
district governors’ meeting on Sunday. 
Those present were Past Governors 
George Shurtleff, Daniel S. Wentworth, 
Frank P. Hammond, Kaywin Kennedy, 
Richard N. Howes, Henry A. Dormeyer, 
George W. Fleming, Corwine E. Roach, 
Raymond S. Blunt and Jacob W. Myers. 

Headed by District Governor Clar- 
ence L. Valentine of Aurora, Illinois, 
and all district officers, all 
were conducted according to schedule 
and with great enthusiasm. 

Monday was sports events day with 
golf tournaments for both men and 
women, soft ball finals, a tennis tourna- 
ment and a special swimming and div- 
ing event. Tom Robinson, famed swim- 
ming coach at Northwestern and a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Evan- 
ston, arranged for an exhibition by a 
group of champions, including Art 
Highland, member of the 1936 Olympic 
team and champion in several events, 
and Betty Wyle, central A. A. U. win- 
ner in the 100 meter free style swim. 

Preceding the opening convention 
session on Tuesday were 13 divisional 
breakfasts with these lieutenant gov- 
ernors presiding: Michael J. Haney, 
Marion G. Kudlick, Howard Strohm, 
J. Walter Foraker, Harry C. Muth, 


sessions 


Samuel Garvin, Charles E. Lewis, 
Harry C. Fulks, Jack Beckner, Charles 
E. Pollard, Lee D. Pigott, Arthur Ghol- 
son and Charles B. French. 

The first business included 
the adoption of the program; welcome 
to the North Shore by President Joseph 
W. Morton of the North Shore club; 
a response by Lieutenant Governor 
Haney; a message by District Governor 
Valentine; a report by District Secre- 
tary Harry S. Himmel; a report by 
District Treasurer Ross L. Weller; a 
preliminary report of the Resolutions 
Committee by Chairman Daniel S. 
Wentworth; and three addresses. These 
were by International Trustee Charles 
B. Holman, official representative, 
whose subject was, “The Kiwanis Fight 
Against Narcotics and Marijuana’; 
by Paul G. Clark, senior at the Thor- 
ton Township High School in Harvey, 
who talked on “What Kiwanis Means 
to Youth” (Young Clark was the win- 
ner in the Cook County oratorical con- 
test last year and winner of the Har- 
vard award for scholarship); and the 
address by International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker on “The Heart of 
Kiwanis.” 

The fellowship luncheon on Tuesday 


session 


was a most successful affair with the 
Marine Dining Room crowded. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Fulks presided and 


George Campbell of Cincinnati, form- 
er chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Music, was the featured 
speaker. 

In the afternoon seven conferences 
were held for club presidents and vice 
presidents; club secretaries; lieutenant 
governors and lieutenant governors- 
elect; the youth service group for 
members of boys’ and girls’ work, un- 
der-privileged child and _ vocational 
guidance committees; the community 
service group for agriculture, business 
standards, citizenship, public affairs, 
safety and support of churches com- 
mittees; the club administration group 
for club administrative committees; 
and the club meetings group for at- 
tendance, house, reception, program, 
music and inter-club relations commit- 
tees. The grouping of these confer- 
ences worked out very effectively. Each 
conference had in addition to a pre- 
siding officer a secretary to take notes 
and a consultant. Consultants were 


past district governors. Those who 
presided were Governor Valentine, 
Treasurer Weller, Raymond S. Blunt, 
C. Paul White, Horace Batchelor, 
Donald Forsythe and Alfred J. Ten- 
inga. Secretaries were: Arthur K. 
Weideman, R. R. Funk, Harold Ogilvie, 
Elton A. Gould, Edward F. Claus, J. 


B. Deutsch and Jos. H. Trindl. There 
were 42 topics discussed but space 


limitations prevent naming all the dis- 
cussion leaders. 

The closing session on Wednesday 
included the Old Timers’ Breakfast 
presided over by Past Governor Howes; 
reports of the conferences held prev- 
iously; reports of convention commit- 
tees; election of officers; selection of 
next convention city; and several ad- 
dresses. These were by Joe Causino 
of St. Louis, Kiwanian and Y.M.C.A. 
secretary, who has organized over 60 
clubs of 2,500 boys in St. Louis. His 
delivery of “Boys for Sale’? was dyna- 
mic and spell-binding. Dr. Allen A. 
Stockdale of the National Manufactur- 
Association won great applause, 
also, with his forceful address' on 
“Your Stake in Industry.’’ At the 
farewell luncheon arranged by the host 
club with President Morton presiding, 
Robert H. Cabell, president of Armour 
and Company, talked on our foreign 
trade outlook. 

Rock Island, Illinois, was selected as 
the 1939 convention city and the fol- 
lowing district officers were elected: 
Governor—C. Paul White, Kewanee, 
Illinois; Treasurer—Donald C. McCon- 
nell, Quincy, Illinois; Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors—Division I, Walter E. Carlson, 
North Town, Chicago; Division II, Mar- 
ion George Kudlick, Northwest Town, 
Chicago; Division III, Robert W. Teet- 
er, Berwyn, Illinois; Division IV, Mor- 
ton H. Hollingsworth, Joliet, Illinois; 
Division V, Vernon J. Lowe, Marengo, 
Illinois; Division VI, A. Llewelyn Fay, 
Fulton, Illinois; Division VII, Charles 
F. Fisher, Moline, Illinois; Division 
VIII, Edward V. Young, Pekin, Illinois; 
Division IX, Leroy J. Knoeppel, Hamil- 
ton, Illinois; Division X, LeGrand A. 
Flack, Effingham, Illinois; Division XI, 
Samuel O. Smith, Girard, Illinois; Di- 
vision XII, W. B. Westbrook, Harris- 
burg, Illinois; Division XIII, Pearl C. 
Somerville, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Winners in the district awards were: 


ers’ 
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Harrisburg, the Victor M. Johnson Pub- 
lic Affairs trophy; Rock Island, the 
George A. Shurtleff membership award; 
DeKalb, the Daniel S. Wentworth music 
award; Elmwood, Marengo and Joliet, 
the Frank P. Hammond attendance 
trophy; Davenport, the Kaywin Ken- 
nedy inter-club relations award; Engle- 
wood, the Richard N. Howes publicity 
trophy; Roseland, the A. Copeland Cal- 
len Kiwanis education trophy; Rogers 
Park, the George Washington Fleming 
safety trophy; Harrisburg, the George 
H. Alfs agriculture award; and Hamil- 
ton, the Henry J. Elliott achievement 
trophy. 

Elvin Carlson of DeKalb, chairman 
of the District Committee on Music, 
led music at all sessions, assisted by 
Kiwanian Piersol. Frank Spamer was 
at the piano, Milton Myers arranged 
for all the program talent and Carl 
J. Schroeder was general chairman of 
the Convention Executive Committee. 
Other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee were: Manas Torcom, vice chair- 
man; Frederick J. Bertram, secretary; 
H. Fred Wuehrmann, treasurer; Joseph 
W. Morton, Jr., Alfred N. Murray, 
Milton A. Myers, Stanley B. Herbison, 
John C. Bowers and Ernest A. Eklund. 
The Convention Committee chairmen 
were: Edward W. Kruse, decorations; 
Anders J. Weigen, emergency; Milton 
A. Myers, entertainment; John C. 
Bowers, finance; Emil Rhode, halls and 
equipment; Frank D. Bicek, hotels; 
Almon F. Schafer, information; James 
F. Bisset, ladies’ reception; J. Louis 
Fifer, On-to-North Shore; Martin A. 
Zitzmann, on time; Charles Reynolds, 
publicity; Benj. M. Will, reception; 
Chester Ihle, sports; Philip J. Weber, 
registration; and G. K. Haycock, trans- 
portation. 

The convention adopted three resolu- 
tions pertaining only to district public 
affairs: one to modernize Illinois bank- 


ing laws by the elimination of the 
double liability feature which now 


exists; one to take schools out of poli- 
tics; another to secure legislation to 
remove the restrictions now prevalent 
on cities under 50,000 population 
which may desire to have the city man- 
ager plan. (The law now covers cities 
of 50,000 and over.) Other resolutions 
were in line with the resolutions 
adopted by the San Francisco Conven- 
tion, pertaining to narcotics control, 
conservation, three-branch system of 
government, naturalization or de- 
portation for aliens living in the United 
States, and the American Legion ac- 
tion in favor of universal service and 
taking the profit out of war. 

The entertainment features of the 
convention, which were exceptionally 
fine, included a get-together dinner on 
Monday attended by over 1,500 Ki- 
wanians and ladies; the governor’s 
banquet, reception and ball on Tues- 
day evening attended by an equally 
large audience; sports events on Mon- 
day; an extra entertainment for the 
ladies, including the ladies’ luncheon 
and reception on Monday noon; a 
beauty culture show arranged by Emil 
Rhode and Max Hoefer of North Shore 


in codperation with the Illinois and 
Chicago Hair Dressers’ Association; 
the Ladyship luncheon on Tuesday, 
which included an address by Lieuten- 
ant Governor Muth and the response 
by Mrs. Fred. C. W. Parker; a fashion 
show arranged by A. H. Holschmaker 
of North Shore in codperation with 
the United Air Lines; and an auto tour 
of the North Shore. 

Altogether, this twenty-first annual 
convention was acclaimed by every- 
one as a very successful affair, one 
that will put pep and enthusiasm in 
the entire district for every phase of 
Kiwanis activity, and a worthy climax 
for the fine administration of District 
Governor Valentine. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 
CONCERNING the 
nual convention of the 
Quebec-Maritime District, held in 
Kingston, Ontario, September 18-20, 
District Governor R. I. Moore, K. C., 
Lindsay, Ontario, who presided at the 
business sessions, writes the following: 

“The twentieth annual convention of 
the district was a good convention but 
a sad one. Members of the district 
were more than pleased when they 
learned that International President 
H. G. Hatfield and his good wife were 
planning to be with us for the whole 
convention. They arrived Sunday at 
noon and the president sat in with us 
at our trustees’ meeting. Many of us 
were pleased to meet Mrs. Hatfield at 
the musicale and reception on Sunday 
evening. This was a splendid event 
with a timely talk by Principal R. C. 
Wallace of Queen’s University on ‘The 
Individual and the Community.’ 

“We started our Monday morning 
session with a welcome by Kiwanian 
Harry A. Stewart, mayor of Kingston, 
President Jim Kenneth Fraser and Co- 
lumbus Hanley, who did a splendid job 
as convention chairman. Many reports 
were given and these were followed 
by a joint fellowship luncheon, to which 
the ladies were invited. The Honorable 


twentieth an- 
Ontario- 





Pe 


_— 


The Kiwanis Club of Morristown, Tennessee, 

awarded medals to 4-H club boys for contests in 

the following divisions: tobacco, corn, baby beef, 

hogs and poultry. Work with these boys is one 
of the club’s most important activities. 
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Norman Rogers, Federal Minister of 
Labor, spoke on ‘The Youth Move- 
ment.’ After this luncheon Mrs. Hat- 
field was taken ill and had to go to 
the hospital. We hoped and prayed 
for her speedy recovery but such was 
not to be and she died on September 
27. Your governor represented the 
district at the funeral in Oklahoma 
City. 

“We had a delightful speaker in the 
person of Colonel George A. Drew at 
the Tuesday luncheon, who gave us the 
facts as they stood in Europe at that 
time. 

“The election of officers was held 
Tuesday afternoon and Tuesday eve- 


ning, President Hatfield spoke to a 
large gathering. He was presented 
with a small cannon, only four of 


which are in existence—one presented 
to our Premier, one to the President 
of the United States, one to the Minis- 
ter of Highways under whose super- 
vision Fort Henry has been restored, 
and the fourth to International Presi- 
dent Hatfield. It was a token of inter- 
national good will and an absolute 
reproduction of the gun _ recovered 
from the gun boats sunk when Canada 
and the United States decided to settle 
their trouble by treaty rather than 
by war. 

“Some 407 were in attendance at 
the whole convention and about 50 
more arrived for the last day’s session. 

“We selected the beautiful Chateau 
Laurier in the capital city of Canada, 
Ottawa, for our 1939 convention and 
stressed the 1939 International Con- 
vention to be held in Boston in June.” 

Following are the 1939 district of- 
ficers: Governor—Reginald V. Harris, 
K. C., Halifax, Nova Scotia; Lieuten- 
ant Governors—Division I, Charles A. 
Byam, New Liskeard, Ontario; Divi- 
sion II, Gordon L. Wallace, West To- 
ronto, Ontario; Division III, John G. 
Gibson, Windsor, Ontario; Division 
IV, Robert B. Smith, Oshawa, On- 
tario; Division V, Joseph I. Phillips, 
Ottawa, Ontario; Division VI, A. 
Brock Humphreys, St. Andrews, New 
Brunswick. 


FLORIDA 


IWANIS clubs throughout the Flor- 

ida District participated actively in 
the “Know Your Florida” campaign 
which was held the last week of Sep- 
tember. Chairman of the “Know Your 
Florida” Committee for the district 
was President Harold Colee of Jack- 
sonville. 

Practically every club devoted its 
meeting during the week to the pro- 
meting of greater knowledge of Flor- 
ida. The campaign was officially pro- 
claimed by Governor F. P. Cone and 
was designed to better acquaint Flor- 
ida Kiwanians with the products, at- 
tractions and potentialities of Florida. 

This was the third observance of 
this type and was staged under the 
direction of President Colee and the 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


OR the second consecutive year West 

Virginia Kiwanians participated in a 
two-day scenic tour of the Mononga- 
hela National Forest. Situated in the 
majestic mountain counties of rugged 
West Virginia, this national forest 
offers the sight-seer views of unsur- 
passed scenic beauty. The Kiwanis 
“Show Me” tour of this forest was so 
thoroughly enjoyed and was such a 
great success last year that everyone 
decided to make it an annual affair. 

This year a large group of Kiwan- 
ians and their families and friends 
from clubs all over the district met at 
Stuart Forest Camp, six miles east of 
Elkins, on U. S. Route 33. Those who 
came early on Saturday spent the 
afternoon playing golf, swimming, and 
getting acquainted. The Kiwanis club 
served dinner at six o’clock at the log 
administration building. After dinner 
there were speeches by outstanding 
Kiwanians and foresters on “Conserva- 
tion.” H. N. Wheeler of the U. S. For- 
est Service gave a very interesting 
illustrated lecture. Dancing concluded 
the evening’s entertainment. 

At seven o’elock on Sunday morning 
the Kiwanis club was in charge of 
breakfast, immediately after which the 
tour was formed under the supervi- 
sion of the Forest Service officials and 
the Department of Public Safety. With 
a state police escort, the tour began 
at the forest tree nursery at Parsons 
and proceeded from Blackwater Can- 
yon and Blackwater Falls through the 
Canaan Valley to Petersburg, where 
the members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Petersburg were hosts at dinner. Both 
the Kiwanis Clubs of Petersburg and 
Parsons coéperated with the Elkins 
club in the sponsorship of this success- 
ful tour. 


MICHIGAN 

N SEPTEMBER 28 the Kiwanis 

Club of Northwest Detroit was 
host at a gigantic inter club meeting 
held at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. Four- 
teen Kiwanis clubs of the Detroit met- 
ropolitan area, and the Kiwanis Club 
of Windsor, Ontario, were repre- 
sented. Other service clubs either sus- 
pended their regular meeting and 
came in a body or were represented 
by delegations of their members. A 
total of 763 people sat down to lunch 
at 12 o’clock. The Rev. Marshall Reed 
gave the invocation and President 
Fred Baxter of the Northwest club 
presided and introduced the following 
distinguished guests: District Governor 
Gladwin H. Lewis; District Secretary 
Forney W. Clement; T. W. Lacy, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company; J. 
T. Sheafor, assistant to the president; 
Dr. Frank Cody, superintendent of 
public schools and president of Wayne 
University, Detroit; Col. J. M. Church- 
ill, commanding 2nd infantry stationed 
at Fort Wayne (U.S. Army); Col. 
Ralph M. Parker, commanding the 
Michigan Reserve District United 
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West Virginia Kiwanians from many clubs spent a night and a day visiting the Monongahela National 
Forest of over 750,000 acres. This picture was taken near the 4000-foot level on Cheat Mountain 
west of Durbin. 


States Army; and Asst. Dean Lovel, 
Department of Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Lieutenant Governor Frank Pierce 
acted as special chairman of the com- 
mittee which arranged this program 
and introduced the speaker, Dr. J. 
Owen Perrin, associate editor of the 
Bell Technical Journal, whose subject 
was, “Waves, Words and Wires.’’ He 
illustrated various points of his ad- 
dress by making use of many hundred 
pounds of complicated electrical in- 
struments which were shipped from 
New York for this special purpose. 

Cletus Kennelly, a member of the 
Northwest Detroit club, was responsi- 
ble for obtaining this interesting 
speaker. The committee of members 
from the Northwest club consisted of 
Lieutenant Governor Frank L. Pierce 
as chairman, President Baxter, Wil- 
liam A. Henderson, chairman of the 
club’s Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions, Warren Bow, Rudy Fink, Carroll 
Butler, Cletus Kennelly and Thomas 
H. Heap, in charge of publicity and 
ticket distribution. 

Many favorable comments have been 
heard concerning this inter-club meet- 
ing and the Northwest Detroit club 
deserves commendation for carrying 
the undertaking to such a successful 
conclusion. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 

N SEPTEMBER first the Jackson 

County, Kentucky, club, sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of London, Ken- 
tucky, was officially welcomed into 
Kiwanis International at a charter 
meeting held at Annville, Kentucky. 
One hundred and twenty-one people 
were present, representing nine differ- 
ent clubs throughout the district. The 
club has already completed its first ob- 
jective in the securing of a rural elec- 
trification project for Jackson County. 

Following are the officers and di- 
rectors of the Jackson County club: 
President—Coleman Reynolds; Vice 
President—Thomas Heber Dunigan; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Edward Randall 
Hays; Directors—James R. Hays, 
Alexander T. Manning, Roy Moore, 
Carter Powell Moore, Robert H. John- 
ston, Lloyd Henry Sparks and Ralph 
Skiff. 





CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


ORE than 300 Kiwanians and la- 

dies gathered at Barstow for a 
divisional meeting recently. A special 
train brought 209 of the guests from 
the San Bernardino Valley cities. 
Sharing honors of the evening with 
the distinguished guests was Kiwanian 
C. C. McClellan of the host club, who 
prepared for the occasion a meal so 
delicious, so bountiful and so efficient- 
ly served that veteran convention- 
goers all over the hall were heard to 
praise Barstow’s hospitality. 

Following the invocation by T. L. 
Dyer, the Kiwanis quartet sang a song 
of welcome, after which Al Henderson, 
chairman of the Barstow club’s Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations, intro- 
duced the guests of honor, the visiting 
presidents and their wives, and wel- 
comed all the guests present. Lieuten- 
ant Governor Otto A. Kimball was 
speaker of the evening. A _ splendid 
musical program was provided and the 
evening ended with dancing. 

The Kiwanis Clubs of Hollywood 
and San Fernando, California, were 
co-hosts at a meeting of clubs in Divi- 
sion III, held in Hollywood. Rupert 
Hughes, noted author, was. guest 
speaker on this occasion and his topic 
was “Success Is Hours.” The program 
included the welcome by James H. 
Pope, introductions by Lieutenant 
Governor J. E. Richardson, talks by 
Past District Governors Frank Fox and 
Ernest Bashor and Former Lieutenant 
Governors William C. Schaper and 
Harry Lane; singing led by H. A. 
Elliott and entertainment by Morgan 
M. Smith. 


OHIO 


HE Kiwanis Club of Girard was host 

to the Hibbard club when the Girard 
members celebrated the seventeenth 
anniversary of their first meeting. 
Thirteen charter members of the 
Girard club were in attendance. Dis- 
trict Governor Philip E. Auer was the 
featured speaker. Historian G. L. 
Moore, District Treasurer James G. 
Lewis and Song Leader Isaac Griffith, 
all of the Girard club, and President 
George Hayman of the Hubbard club 
were all on the program. 
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PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


T= charter presentation to the new 
club of Canby, Oregon, was made 
at a large banquet meeting at which 
there were present many Kiwanians 
from Portland, Oregon, the sponsor- 
ing club, and other neighboring clubs. 
District Governor Griffith I. Griffith 
made the charter presentation, the ac- 
ceptance speech being made by Presi- 
dent Ralph C. Zimmerman. The Rev. 
Perry C. Hopper of Portland gave the 
address of the evening. 

The program included accordion 
solos, vocal numbers by soloists and 
by the Portland Kiwanis Quartette. 
Lieutenant Governor Ben J. Ramseyer 
of Salem, Oregon, served as toastmas- 
ter. At the conclusion of the banquet 
session there was dancing to conclude 
an evening of good fellowship. 

The officers and directors of the 
Canby club are as follows: President— 
Ralph C. Zimmerman; Vice President 
J. R. Vinyard; Treasurer—C. E. 
Johnson; Secretary—Archie §S. Mar- 
kee; Directors—H. N. Everhart, L. C. 
Arvidson, Howard C. Belton, Lloyd H. 
Mason, Edwin A. Hendry, Frank T. 
Cutsforth and E. F. Hall. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

VERY fitting program was pre- 

sented at the charter night meet- 
ing of the Kiwanis Club of Mars. It 
was enjoyed by over 200 Kiwanians 
and ladies who represented clubs in 
Divisions I and IV. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Walter A. Morris served efficiently 
as toastmaster and District Governor 
Peter R. Weimer presented the char- 
ter. 

The invocation was given by Dr. W. 
E. Schramm and group singing was led 
by Roland Louden. President R. W. 
Doty, on behalf of Butler, the sponsor- 
ing club, presented a flag to the new 
club. International Trustee Frank E. 
Finley of Wilkinsburg, Lieutenant 
Governor Fred L. Poulson of Cora- 
opolis and District Secretary John J. 








Brady of Connells- 
ville gave brief mes- 
sages and the ad- 
dress of the evening 
was by Past District 
Governor and former 
International Trus- 
tee Herbert A. 
Moore of Dubois. 

Following are the 
officers and directors 
of the Mars club: 
President — Francis 
G. Reiter; First Vice 
President—James L. 
Latham; Second 
Vice President — 
Frank S. Brandon; 
Secretary — Ernest 
E. Spoehr; Treasur- 
er—Wm. J. Sutton; Directors—Harry 
W. Herr, Fred Clarke, Averill B. Nor- 
ton, R. D. Ziegler, S. L. Louden, J. H. 
Hudson and Chas. D. Anderson. 

Mars is an exceptional club with a 
charter membership of 40 men in a 
small town of only 1600 people. The 
club has also added three members 
since the charter was closed. 


CAROLINAS 
AN EXCELLENT divisional meeting 
was held with the Kiwanis Club of 
Darlington serving as host and Flor- 
ence as joint host and with all nine 
clubs in Division VIII represented: 
Camden, Charleston, Cheraw, Colum- 
bia, Darlington, Florence, Kingstree, 
McColl and Sumter. An evening of 
fun, music and good speeches was en- 
joyed by the 135 Kiwanians and guests 
present. The meeting was the first of 
its kind attended by the new club of 
Camden, chartered in July, and repre- 


sentatives from that club came 12 
strong, headed by President John 
Henry McLeod and Secretary E. B. 
Schlosburg. 

Past District Governor Ralph C. 


Barker of Durham charmed his audi- 
ence with a very timely and stirring 
Kiwanis address and District Governor 





The Kiwanis Club of Plymouth, Michigan, made a city-wide appeal for toys, games, books and maga- 

zines for the hospital children in the Kiwanis Recreational Project at University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 

and collected 1300 toys and games, 800 books and magazines and 4000 marbles. The above photograph 
shows a display window given by Blunk Bros. Department Store to advertise the activity. 
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Taking part in the charter meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Mars, Penn- 

sylvania, were, from left to right: President Francis Reiter of the Mars 

club; District Governor Peter R. Weimer of Connellsville; and Lieute- 
nant Governor Walter A. Morris of Butler. 


Ames Haltiwanger of Columbia again 
pleased his hearers with a very inter- 
esting and instructive address. Brief 
talks were made by Past District Gov- 
ernor T. W. Crews of Spartanburg and 
by Orin F. Crow, editor of the district 
bulletin. Past President Frank W. 
McKeel of Darlington presented each 
of the visiting dignitaries with a neck- 
tie as a souvenir of the host club. De- 
lightful music was presented by Miss 
Vera Ford, Miss Jacquelin Bain, Mrs. 
C. W. Muldrow and Mrs. Junius Mc- 
Intosh, all of Florence. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 
T THE charter night meeting of 
the Kiwanis Club of South Omaha 
there were present visiting Kiwanians 
and ladies numbering more than 350 


representing the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Omaha, Dundee, North Omaha, Ben- 
son, Albion, Auburn, Lineoln and 


Fremont, Nebraska; and Marshalltown, 


Sioux City, Storm Lake, Denison, 
Hamburg, Shenandoah and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Lieutenant Governor 


William F. Zimmerman was toastmas- 
ter and District Governor William C. 
Jarnagin presented the charter to 
President Wa!ter Korisko. 

Tom Collins, Sunday editor of the 
Kansas City Journal-Post, was the 
guest speaker. President Ralph Swan- 
son of Omaha, the sponsoring club, 
spoke briefly and Dr. Thomas R. 
Niven, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, gave the invocation. Gifts to 
the new club from other clubs in the 
district included a Canadian flag from 
the past presidents of the Omaha club; 
a United States flag from the Albion 
club; the Kiwanis banner from the 
Omaha club; a bell and gavel from 
Secretary Charles Hendrickson of 
Omaha; and a president’s portfolio 
from the Dundee club. R. G. Lewis of 
the Benson club led community sing- 
ing and a string quartet entertained. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the South Omaha club: Presi- 
dent—Walter Korisko; Vice President 
—George A. Randall; Secretary— 
Peter M. David; Treasurer—William 
F. Fitzgerald; Directors—J. V. Thorn- 
dike, John A. Nixon, John A. Kratky, 
Henry J. Rush, Frank R. Ackerman, 
W. Kunold and Arthur W. Swanson. 
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New England 


District Does 


Heroic Work During Hurricane 


HE Kiwanis clubs of the New Eng- 

land District met the hurricane and 

flood situation of late September 
with characteristic courage and forti- 
tude. Because of tremendous first- 
page war news from Europe the storm 
was not given the publicity in news- 
papers outside of New England that it 
might otherwise have received, so most 
sections of the country did not realize 
quite as thoroughly as they would have 
the extent of the damage. 

In Orange, Massachusetts, the 
storm’s fury was especially felt. There 
more than a thousand persons 
rendered homeless and every single 
member of the Kiwanis club of that 
community suffered positive loss either 
from wind or water or both. It was 
significant that Roy Cooke of Orange 
was elected governor with Kiwanian 
Cooke stranded in Peterboro, New 
Hampshire, the first time in which a 
governor of the New England District 
was elected in his absence. While Gov- 
ernor-Elect Cooke was in Peterboro his 
plant in Orange was being washed out. 
The downtown section of Providence 
had water so high it practically covered 
automobiles in the streets. 

Although seriously handicapped be- 
cause of curtailed attendance as a re- 
sult of the storm, the district conven- 
tion held in Bretton Woods, New Hamp- 
shire, was a success. Speakers’ sched- 
ules had to be revised and everything 
was on an emergency basis, insofar as 
procedure was concerned, 

Transportation was of course af- 
fected. Highways were impassable, 
bridges being out in many cases and 


were 


even railroads were not usable. The 
New Haven Railroad, for instance, had 
but one track from Boston to New York 
a week after the storm. About thirty 
miles were washed out between West- 
erly and Stonington. Temporary and 
emergency service was of course fur- 
nished. 

Storm details have not been forth- 
coming, Kiwanians were too busy work- 
ing and saving property and lives dur- 
ing the storm to write about what was 
going on and since then they have been 
too busy rebuilding and putting their 
communities on a “business as usual’’ 
basis to offer much information. 

The fine leadership available from 
the ranks of the Kiwanians of the New 
England District helped in this emer- 
gency as it has helped in all other 
emergencies where lives and property 
were in peril. Members of Kiwanis 
clubs served with their local Red Cross 
units and when it was necessary for 
National Guard contingents to be called 
into service there were found many 
Kiwanians among the commanding offi- 
cers. 

The amount of money damage has 
not been very accurately compiled but 
it has been very heavy and Kiwanians 
were of course among the heavy suf- 
ferers. A serious toll was taken in 
summer cottage sections. It was esti- 
mated that more than fifty thousand 
New England homes were damaged 
with eight hundred, including summer 
cottages, completely destroyed. 

Funds were raised to alleviate suf- 
fering and the responses as usual were 
prompt and freely made. 


Rededicate Kiwanis Boundary 


Peace 


HE rededication of the Kiwanis 

Boundary Peace Tablet on the Blue 
Water international bridge between 
Port Huron and Sarnia, Friday, Octo- 
ber 7, was the first event of the elaborate 
two-day celebration, which culminated 
Saturday noon in the dedication of the 
span by Hon. Frank Murphy, Governor 
of Michigan, and Hon. Mitchell P. Hep- 
burn, Premier of Ontario. 

The tablet, which had been moved 
from its original location on the Port 
Huron and Sarnia Ferry Company 
property, was unveiled by District Gov- 
ernor Gladwin H. Lewis in the pres- 
ence of 100 Michigan and Canadian Ki- 
wanians. The 65-piece Port Huron 
High School band furnished appropri- 
ate music. 

F. Granger Weil, president of the 
Port Huron club, was master-of-cere- 
monies. Governor Lewis, Frank 


“Barney” Dawson, Past Governor of 


Tablet 


the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District, 
Colin O’Neil, president of the Sarnia 
club, and Rev. N. S. Sichterman, Past 
Governor of the Michigan District, 
spoke. 

Troop 14, Boy Scouts, and Explorer 
patrol No. 14, sponsored by the Kiwa- 
nis Club of Port Huron, acted as hon- 
or guard for Governor Lewis and ac- 
cepted the responsibility of keeping the 
tablet clean. Scouts Leo P. Dolan and 
Amos F. Warwick acted as aides to 
Governor Lewis. 

The tablet occupies the center of one 
of the observation bays on the Ameri- 
can end of the main span of the bridge. 

Many thousands of persons attended 
the celebration and were interested in 
the significant tablet symbolizing the 
spirit of peace and understanding which 
exists between the two nations, and ex- 
pressing the Kiwanis hope that it al- 
ways continues. 
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Montezuma, Georgia—‘‘Bill Brisen- 
dine Day”? was observed by the Mon- 
tezuma club recently in appreciation of 
the goodfellowship which has charac- 
terized the relations of Kiwanian W. 
G. Brisendine of Fort Valley, former 
lieutenant governor, with the Mon- 
tezuma Kiwanis club and the citizens 
of that city. 


Valley City, North Dakota—On two 
evenings recently there was presented 
under the sponsorship of the club at 
the municipal auditorium a play en- 
titled “The Movie Queen,” in which 
about 60 Valley City people took part. 
The performances, including a matinee 
for children, netted the club a nice 
sum for its various activities. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey—lIn 
connection with the observance of Na- 
tional Music Week the New Brunswick 
club at a special meeting at which 
Prof. Moses J. Brines, a popular song 
leader, was the guest speaker, the 
urgent need of family singing at home, 
around the piano or organ, of the old 
familiar hymns and songs was stressed. 
To the tune, “My Maryland,” Past 
President Samuel M. Christie wrote 
a Kiwanis song which was made part 
of the National Music Week program 
of the club. 


Auburn-Lewiston, Maine—The Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs arranged for 
and conducted an out-door safety meet- 
ing in Lewiston City Park with talks 
by members of the Safety Division of 
the State Highway Police and a moving 
picture on safety. Sergeant Francis 
McCabe, Director of State Highway 
Safety, stated that it was the largest 
crowd to ever attend a safety program 
of its kind in the state and probably 
in the country. The attendance was 
estimated at 10,000. 


Memphis, Tennessee—The Kiwanis 
Club of Memphis, Tennessee, made its 
annual week-end trip to the Girl Scout 
camp in Hardy, Arkansas. The money 
raised to start this camp back in 1930 
was solicited by the Kiwanis club and 
the camp was named “Camp Kiwani” 
in its honor. Each year a group of in- 
terested members and their families 
spend one week-end in camp with the 
Scouts, who entertained them royally 
and send them home sun-burned and 
weary but refreshed and enthusiastic 
about the camp. 


Hartford City, Indiana—Fifteen 
cash prizes were awarded by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Hartford City in a theme 
contest sponsored by the Kiwanis club 
among members of the senior class on 
the subject, “What I Expect To Do, 
and Why.” This contest is sponsored 
annually by the club’s committee on 
vocational guidance, headed by Paul 
McKee. The awards were made at a 
Kiwanis party for the members of the 
senior class and faculty members. Dis- 
trict Governor John T. Kester of No- 
blesville was the principal speaker on 
this occasion. 
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Delinquent Boys Sponsored 
by Chatham, Ontario 


Splendid work is being done by the 
Kiwanis Club of Chatham, which has 
been assuming responsibility for the 
future conduct of delinquent boys 
turned over by the courts to the Com- 
mittee on Boys’ Work. In Chatham, 
a city of 16,000 people, over 150 boys 
have been given over to the custody of 
the Kiwanis Club during the past seven 
years. Records show that over 95 per 
cent of these boys respond so favorably 
to the guidance given to them that they 
develop into good citizens. 

The direct saving to the taxpayers 
of the city and province by making it 
unnecessary to send these boys to 
training schools amounts to a very con- 
siderable sum each year. The club has 
also proved useful in assuming the re- 
sponsibility for boys who return after 
serving terms in training schools. 


Norton, Virginia, Sponsors 
a Summer Camp 


For some time the Kiwanis Club of 
Norton has been interested in the con- 
struction and maintenance of an under- 
privileged child camp in Wise County. 
This camp is to be constructed on the 
Jefferson National Forest tract of land 
and will cost approximately $20,000 
when it is completed. It will be used 
wholly for the under-privileged and 


unfortunate children in the area. 
As a nucleus, the Kiwanis club de- 
cided to start the camp this year by 
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using tents to house the children. The 
other social groups of the county were 
interested and codperated in maintain- 
ing the camp and donating equipment. 

The two principal objectives of this 
Clear Creek Children’s Camp for the 
summer of 1938 were to instruct the 
children in supervised recreation and 
to teach them the value and importance 
of the recognition of personal property 
rights. 

The first objective of supervised 
recreation was presented by having a 
definite camp routine program. At the 
beginning of each period the children 
were like a band of wild Indians want- 
ing to do the things they desired at a 
time the desire was most urgent. After 
the first three or four days this feel- 
ing of disorganization was’ broken 
down and an attitude of codperation 
and group action was created simply 
by getting the children to play and 
work as a group with close supervision 
at all times. Individual initiative was 
also emphasized by getting the children 
to develop camp projects, work which 
was enjoyable and which at the same 
time improved the camp site. 

The second objective was reached, 
to a degree, by getting the children 
to feel that the camp was their own. 
They were encouraged to make the 
camp and grounds more beautiful and 
attractive in order to influence the 
clubs of the county to continue the 
camp next year. Also the children had 
a taste of self-government that proved 
very satisfactory. Most of the children 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of Norton, Virginia, visited the Clear Creek Children’s Camp which it supported during the summer. 


one of the groups at the camp. 
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who stayed in camp wanted to stay 
longer and all of them gave the assur- 
ance that they wanted to return next 
year. 

The camping period started on 
August first and extended through the 
entire month. This time was broken 
up into three ten-day periods, having 
30 children in each of the three groups. 
Sixty-three boys and twenty-seven girls 
attended the camp. These boys and 
girls represented 12 different communi- 
ties in the county and they were se- 
lected by interested citizens in these 
communities. The ages of the children 
ranged from seven to fifteen years. 

Already plans are under way for the 
1939 camp and there will be a number 
of improvements based on this year’s 
experiences. L. M. Tennant is the 
capable chairman in-charge of the 
camp. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
St. Petersburg, Florida, 
Exchange Programs 


Salt Lake City and St. Petersburg 
had an interesting exchange of pro- 
grams recently, the programs being 
worked up by former International 
Chairmen Lorus Manwaring for Salt 
Lake City and Joseph Frohock for St. 
Petersburg. The Salt Lake City club 
sent St. Petersburg samples of salt and 
beet sugar, together with literature. 
The St. Petersburg club sent Salt Lake 
City, on the other hand, individual jars 
of marmalade and its 700 foot techni- 
color film, with booklets. President 
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The Kiwanis Club of Fredericksburg, Virginia, held an anpecistly interesting meeting in honor of 


Constitution Week, when an oak tree was planted on the hig 


school grounds in honor of John Blair, 


a delegate to the Constitutional Convention held in 1787. A beautiful bronze tablet laid in cement 


was placed at the base of the tree 


surrounded by those 


and Prot. Guy H 


President Claude Parcell, with shovel, is seen 
taking part in the ceremony. 
Dudley Boogher, Vice President Edward Alvey, Rev. R. V. 
Brown, superintendent of schools. 


planting the tree, 
From left to right—Rey. R. B. Claggett, Rey 
Lancaster, Past President J. G. Harrison 
In the background are the 13 high school stu- 


dents who represented the 13 colonies. 


Salt Lake City and 
President Ear] Grounds of St. Peters- 
burg exchanged suitable greetings, as 
did the mayors of the two cities. 


Reed Stevens of 


North Vancouver, B.C.., 
Does Good Work for Children 


The Kiwanis Club of North Vancou- 
ver recently received a letter from W. 
G. Saunders, city and district medical 
health officer, who lauded the club for 


its valuable work in assisting under- 
privileged children. 
For a number of years the North 


Vancouver club, through its Committee 
on Under-Privileged Child has been in- 
strumental in providing dental work 
and eye glasses to a large number of 
children. Last year the Kiwanis dental 
scheme treated 110 children who were 
badly in need of dental attention. Sev- 


eral of the children received from 25 to 


30 dental operations (extractions and 
fillings) and the average number for 
the group was nine. The ages of the 
children varied from three to sixteen 


years and most of them had never be- 
fore been to a dentist. 

Here is an example of the cases cared 
for. A girl of 15 years, a member of 
a family of five living on a small pen- 
sion, had been suffering for several 
years from toothache, gum 
and general bad health. She 
tarded in school because of frequent 
absences. Before her teeth were put 
in good condition she had more than 20 
fillings and a number of extractions. 

Last year the club also provided eye 
glasses for 24 children. These children 
were all given the best vision test ob- 
tainable and were fitted with 
serviceable glasses. Arrangements were 


abscesses 


was re- 


good, 








Winners of the birdhouse contest s 


msored by the Kiwanis Club of Onawa, Iowa. Reading from left 


to right: L. A. Gaukel, chairman of the Club's Committee on Boys and Girls Work; Dorothy Jordan, 
second place winner; Norbert Hegwood, fourth place winner; Leonard Greis, first place winner; N. E. 
Williams, a member of the Committee on Boys and Girls Work; and Ned Snyder, third place winner. 
Kiwanian H. W. Snyder, not pictured, is the other member of the Committee on Boys and Girls Work. 
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made to have the vision re-checked 
when necessary. 

Aside from the dental and eye work 
the numerous incidental community 
services rendered by the club and its 
individual members (big brother ac- 
tivities, camps, boys’ picnics, commun- 
ity cooperation, etc.) constitute a pro- 
gram greatly to the credit of such a 
small club. 

T. J. Briggs is chairman of the North 
Vancouver club’s Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child. 


’ 


Monticello, Indiana, Continues 


4-H Calf Club Work 


The annual county tour of the 4-H 
beef calf club which is sponsored by 
the Monticello club was a great suc- 
cess. A group of Kiwanians accom- 
panied the young people on this tour. 
Dr. Frank Mayo, extension specialist 
in animal husbandry at Purdue Uni- 
versity was on the tour and was very 
helpful in demonstrations and in an- 
swering questions. The trip was con- 
cluded at noon with a bountiful fried 
chicken dinner at the community house. 
County Agent W. J. Emerson, in gen- 
eral charge, presided at a short meet- 
ing after the dinner, presenting th2 
Kiwanians, vocational teachers and 
parents in attendance. Harold C. Phend 
spoke in behalf of the K:wanis club. 


Lansdale, Pennsylvania, 
Supports a Dental Clinic 


Seven hundred Lansdale children 
shrieked appreciation for their annual 
‘“yink slip” movie party in the Lans- 
dale Senior High School auditorium re- 
cently. And there was not a _ tooth 
cavity in the whole auditorium. 

The “pink slip” movie party is given 
annually to the children who have fol- 
lowed-up all dental defects throughout 
the year and who can show a clean 
bill of tooth-health which is the price 
of admission. 

Hard-riding, swiftly-moving action 
was the movie bill-of-fare, which was 
furnished by the Lansdale Kiwanis 
club. The show is one of the high 
points of the year for hundreds of chil- 
dren every spring. 

In the course of the year children of 
the first to the Sixth grades are given 
pink slips indicating their dental de- 
fects, and parents are urged to see that 
the teeth are given needed attention. 

Family dentists look after the great 
part of the work, but in cases where 
it is found that parents are financially 
unable to meet the necessary expense, 
the Kiwanis-sponsored dental clinic 
does the work. Six dentists codperate 
with the club in making this work 
possible. 

As the school term draws to a close, 
each child is required to bring in his 
pink slip, signed by his own or a clinic 
dentist, indicating that his teeth are in 
perfect condition, with all defects ad- 
justed. This card is the child’s ticket 
of admission to the theater party and 
the school authorities and school board 
cooperate in carrying out the program. 
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Soap Box Derby 
at Gary, Indiana 


Within 18 days the Kiwanis Club of 
Gary, Indiana, codperating with the 
Gary Post-Tribune and the J. B. Shav- 
ers Motors Company, managed by a 
Kiwanian, conducted the city’s annual 
soap box derby, the event attracting a 
field of 30 racers and an attendance of 
5,000 persons of varying ages. 

President E. A. Spaulding, principal 
of the Emerson High School, was ap- 
pointed general chairman and he was 
assisted by members of the club’s Com- 
mittee on Boys and Girls Work includ- 
ing Frank J. Sheehan, Carl I. Holm, 
secretary of boys work at the Y.M.C.A., 
Ralph G. Clarke, Scout executive, Kay 
Frederiksen, chairman of the Camp 
Committee of the Gary Boy Scout 
Council, Kiwanians Ernst L. Schaible 
and Paul West; Guy Wulfing, head of 
the industrial arts division of the public 
schools; and John G. Gilroy, athletic 
director of the Gary schools. 

Stories were printed daily in the 
Gary Post-Tribune giving “tips” on 
building the racers for the contestants. 
The half-mile parade which preceded 
the derby found 30 contestants, 20 in 
Class A and 10 in Class B, participat- 
ing. 

The course was 900 feet in length 
and the Class B winner posted the best 
time of 28.9 seconds or a speed of 21.2 
miles per hour. This winner, however, 
was beaten for the all-events cham- 
pionship by the Class A winner, who 
had the best average time of 29.2 sec- 
onds in his four races. 

The six winners were taken to Chi- 
cago to compete in the district derby 
there, the Gary winner in Class A 
finishing third in the Class A Division 
and winning a radio for his efforts. 
Besides the six “‘official’? winners who 
were taken to Chicago by the club, six 
others who had competed in the Gary 
race transported their own cars to the 
district meet. Three of these boys 
qualified for the final day’s competi- 
tion. Four of the six ranking Gary 
racers will be eligible for competition 
in 1939. 


Morristown, New Jersey, 
Sponsors Baseball Leagues 


Two baseball leagues played under 
the sponsorship of the Kiwanis club 
for two months during the summer. 
There was a junior league for older 
boys and a midget league for smaller 
boys up to 13. In the junior league 
seven teams competed, 165 boys taking 
an active part in the games. In the 
midget league six teams competed. 
There were more than 300 boys who 
played on the 13 teams entered in both 
leagues. The leagues were divided into 
two rounds totaling 72 games. 

After many exciting games the win- 
ners of the first round and the winners 
of the second round played a three- 
game series. A similar series was con- 
ducted in the midget league. The an- 
nual trip to New York by bus took place 
at the end of the season, when winners 





An annual activity of the Kiwanis Club of Ensley, Alabama, is the 
the outstanding student of the Ensley high school. 
on high standing in church attendance, sportsmanship, athletics, leadership and loyalty. 
C. A. Brown, assistant superintendent of schools; J. 
; Sechrist, principal of the high school; Jac 


to right are: Dr. 
Past President W. H. Wynne; E. E. 
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SER 


resentation of a medal to 
In addition to scholarship, the award is based 
From left 
Miles Sprague; Immediate 
3oswell, winner 


of this year’s award; F. M. Cross; and J. W. DeYampere, athletic director. 


in the two leagues witnessed the Yan- 
kees and Detroit Tigers game. Prizes 
were awarded members of the winning 
teams by the Kiwanis club. 


Montezuma, Georgia, Entertains 


Cadets and Officers from West Point 


One of the outstanding events of the 
year for the Montezuma club was the 
entertainment of 600 West Point cadets, 
officers and enlisted men enroute from 
West Point, New York, via Savannah, 
to Fort Benning, Georgia. 

These future officers by prearrange- 
ment were allowed to stop at Monte- 
zuma for an hour and one-half where 
they were given a hearty welcome and 
reception at the McKenzie Memorial 
Club House by the Kiwanians, their 
wives and daughters. The boys were 
served iced watermelon, peaches and 
coca-cola, three of Georgia’s most de- 
licious products. A basket of peaches 
was placed in each truck for the boys 





to carry on with them. 

The boys were delighted with their 
meeting with the Kiwanians and the 
club hopes that this may be an annual 
event inasmuch as future first class- 
men at West Point journey to Fort 
Benning for special instruction. 


Under-Nourished Children 
Fed By Marquette, Michigan 

The Kiwanis Club of Marquette is 
continuing its splendid work of feeding 
a group of under-nourished school chil- 
dren. Some _ excellent results were 
achieved during the past school year. 
Forty children ranging in age from five 
to nine years were given noon meals of 
hot soup and hot chocolate and cod liver 
oil tablets were administered. The tab- 
lets were given regularly and the soup 
and chocolate were served on alternat- 
ing days. 

The children who received the meals 
regularly through the entire year 





The Kiwanis Club of Norwalk, Ohio, annually sponsors a banquet for the 4-H club. There were 


< in attendance at the last dinner, part of whom are seen in the above pho 
hilip E. Auer was the principal speaker on this occasion, his topic being, 


ay District Governor 
“The Happy Community.’’ 

















The long-awaited day finally arrived and 125 ong 
This is an annual outing sponsored by the 


showed a gain way above the average, 
reported Dr. O. I. Niemi, chairman of 
the club’s Committee on Under-Privi- 
leged Child. 

The luncheons had something of the 
festive quality of a party, with the 
youngsters served at small tables seat- 
ing the chatter that 
always children get to- 


There was 
when 


four. 
ensues 
gether. 

The club raises money for this work 
each year by putting on a show of some 
sort. During the past summer the club 
put on the WLS barn-dance show under 
the of a direct 
from the WLS Chicago 
studios. There two 
two evening performances. All of the 
talent was taken from Marquette 
County. A total of 3000 people attended 


director 
broadcasting 
matinees and 


supervision 


were 


the shows and more than $200 was 
added to the under-privileged child 
fund 


Amarillo, Texas, Helps City 
Celebrate "Old Southwest Days” 


Amarillo Kiwanians actively partici- 
pated in the city’s celebration of “Old 
Southwest Days” and of the opening of 
the Will Rogers Highway. Each morn- 
ing for three days there was a parade 
and Kiwanians riding stick horses 
were the highlights of these parades. 
Each night there was a pageant staged 
at Butler Field in honor of Will Rogers 
which depicted the history of his life 
and the history of the Panhandle. The 
cast in this pageant was composed of 
i500 people of the community. 

The Kiwanians were largely instru- 
mental in making this show possible 
and in making it the success that 
it was. It was estimated that 179,000 
people attended this celebration, there 
being visitors from all parts of the 
United States, Canada and Mexico to 
witness this spectacular event. 


Gowanda, New York, 
Stages Two Plays 


Two plays were successfully pro- 
duced by the club and were enthusi- 
astically received by Gowanda and its 
vicinity. The first play was ‘“Mari- 
juana,” written by Ralph E. Jones of 
Endicott, Chairman of the District 





ed children had a happy time at Martha’s Vineyard. 
iwanis Club of New 


edford, Massachusetts. 


Committee on Better Home Environ- 
ment. It portrayed the evil wrought 
in the family by the use of marijuana. 
The second play shown the same night 
was a gay production called “A Re- 
hearsal,” which kept the audience in 
an hilarious mood. Members of the 
Kiwanis club, as well as outsiders, took 
the parts of the various players. Music 
was under the direction of Kiwanian 
Paul Miller. In the audience were Dis- 
trict Governor Stephen O. Salmon and 
Mrs. Salmon of Endicott. 

The proceeds from the plays are 
being used for the playground fund, 
for the club’s better home environment 
project, the helping of under-privileged 
children, etc. 


New Bedford, Massachusetts, Sponsors 
Annual Trip to Martha's Vineyard 
One hundred and twenty-five crip- 
pled children enjoyed this year’s out- 
ing at Martha’s Vineyard, an annual 
picnic provided by the Kiwanis Club 
of New Bedford. Perfect sailing 
weather made the trip to the Island a 
pleasant prelude to a day’s fun and in- 
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termittent showers failed to dampen 
spirits aroused by WPA band music, 
candy, balloons and fun-making aboard 
the “Naushon.” 

At the Island the youngsters were 
received hospitably. Led by Sergeant 
Joseph Fratus of the State Police, the 
long line of cars wound along the 
shore road to Vineyard Haven and 
the spacious grounds on the shores of 


the lagoon. In attendance at the 
grounds to welcome the group were 


Henry Cronig of Vineyard Haven, who 
had obtained the site for the outing 
and Selectman Edward Vincent. 
After the huge containers of sand- 
wiches, milk and fruit had been emp- 
tied, the afternoon’s program began. 
This included a series of plays, vaude- 
ville acts and concerts with the band, 
Island amateur talent and girls from 


the Y.W.C.A. and Girl Scout camps 
taking part. 
Kalispell, Montana, Puts 
on a Successful Water Carnival 

The Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work put on a water carnival at the 
swimming pool in Woodland Park. 
Swimming and diving contests and 


races, life-saving demonstrations, ec., 
were participated in by over 100 chil- 
dren, the winners being awarded prizes 
and badges. 

The weather was ideal for this event 
and over 1000 people (all who could get 
close enough to see) watched and en- 
joyed the carnival. It is planned to 
make this an annual activity, a com- 
panion project to the club’s winter car- 
nival of skating for children which has 
been put on the past two years. 

The club also conducted its usual 
summer camp for Under-Privileged chil- 
dren at Bitter-root Lake for a week. 
Twenty-five children, age eight to four- 
teen years, enjoyed this outing. All of 
the youngsters gained considerably in 








The above combination 
berton, Ohio, to welcome visitors to the city. 


ad erecting a score or more small signs directing traffic to the business district of Barberton; also 
way markers on all main highwavs within a radius of 50 miles leading into the city. 
activity is under the direction of Chairman FE. W. 
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of signs is one of five erected recently on main highways leading into Bar- 
The Kiwanis Club of Barberton is also codperating 


high- 
This latter 


Owen of the Highway Improvement Committee and 


Kiwanian F. W. Camp, who in turn are soliciting the coéperation of the State Highway Department. 

The splendid team work of all organizations represented and the willingness of each individual to 

serve unselfishly was the outstanding characteristic of this joint activity. This in turn resulted in a 

better understanding of the functions of the various organizations and a promotion of better commu- 
nity spirit. 
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weight and health. Many of the mem- 
bers helped in this activity, assisting 
in supervision and furnishing transpor- 
tation for the children. 


* 


Alliance, Ohio, Sponsors 
Camp for Under-Privileged Children 


Eighty-one boys and girls, chosen 
from the welfare lists of the Red Cross, 
are back home after their “big week” 
in the camp for under-privileged chil- 
dren sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Alliance. The camp proved the big- 
gest single project ever undertaken by 
the club and it is planned to make it an 
annual objective on a scale that will 
broaden with the passing years. 

The Kiwanis club was given the use 
of the Alliance Camp Fire Girls’ Camp 
in partial payment for several days’ 
work done by club members early last 
spring. Buildings were repainted and 
repaired at that time, a new flagpole 
was installed, as well as play equip- 
ment. 

Camp Fire counselors supervised the 
girls’ week in camp and a Y.M.C.A. 
staff, under the direction of Kiwanian 


Richard Pierson, secretary of Boys’ 
Work, hac charge of the boys. Doctors 


and dentists within the club rendered 
professional service and delegations 
from the club visited the camp nightly 
to provide camp fire talent and treats. 


Sewickley, Pennsylvania, Recommends 
Vocational Guidance Clinics 


“The sponsoring of a guidance clinic 
is one of the most effective methods 
available for the club in a community 
of six or seven thousand inhabitants to 
help young people in vocational guid- 
ance,” writes Secretary Samuel C. Ma- 
hood of the Kiwanis Club of Sewickley. 

The Kiwanis Club of Sewickley re- 
cently sponsored such a clinic, under 
the direction of Kiwanian Stanley G. 
Stroup, principal of the Sewickley High 
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The Kiwanis Club of Rockport, Indiana, presented a blanket to the winner of the Kiwanis derby at 


the Rockport Fair. 
active in making the fair 


The photograph shows the jockey and winner of the derby. 
a success included Immediate Past President Hilbert Bennett, F. J. 


Kiwanians especially 
; Fella, 


Secretary Charles Chinn, Past President B. W. Curtis, Past President Laird Schoenfeld, E. F. Downen 


and President R. S. 


School. The following steps were nec- 
essary in the procedure of planning for 
the clinic: Permission was granted by 
the school board for use of the entire 
high school building for a specified eve- 
ning, about two months before the close 
of school. The clinic was held at this 
time in order to allow seniors to hear 
about several vocations or professions. 
The next step involved the make-up of 
a questionnaire which was given to 
students throughout the school by the 
home room teachers, requesting the stu- 
dent to name several choices of voca- 
tions or professions in which he might 
be. interested. The results were tabu- 
lated and the vocations receiving the 
highest number of requests were noted, 
and letters were sent to leaders in their 
respective vocations. These letters were 
carefully worded, asking the person to 
whom each was addressed if he would 
give an evening of his time to advise 
high school students. Most of the people 
asked were not only willing, but very 
anxious to do this. 

Invitations were then given to all 
high school students to attend the clinic 








sorshi i 
weeks’ holiday at the camp this year. 


of the Kiwanis Club of Brantford, Ontario. 
Above is one of the four groups at the camp. 
a_ marked gain in weight and returned home stronger and _ healthier. 
Kiwanian Jack Ryan, camp trustee, and President A. C. Irwin. 
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This was the seventeenth year for the camp at Port Dover for under-privileged girls under the spon- 


One hundred and seventy-five girls had a two 
Each girl showed 
At the left of the picture are 
At the right are Mayor Reg. Waterous 


and Lieutenant Governor Earl Johnson, with Past President D. T. Williamson in the background. 


Baum, 


and to bring their parents with them. 
The invitation listed the names of the 
counselors and the local weekly paper 
also listed these names and urged the 
general public to attend the clinic. 

The Sewickley club believes that the 
most important phase of such a clinic 
is the schedule which allows every stu- 
dent or parent the opportunity to visit 
at least two discussion groups, or the 
rooms where two different vocations 
are discussed. This is important since 
many high school students have only 
slight impressions of some vocations. 

Members of the Kiwanis club assisted 
the counselors in both asking and an- 
swering the questions of the students. 
Many of the questions were of such a 
nature that the answers required that 
more than one person devise the an- 
swer. 

Preliminary to a clinic of this type 
students should be required to pursue 
a course in “Occupations.” They are 
then able to ask more intelligent ques- 
tions. The follow-up of the clinic re- 
quires visits to industrial plants and 
various places of business in order that 
the student may see the actual condi- 
tions in which the profession or voca- 
tion is pursued. The Sewickley club 
found that most men and women, espe- 
cially those highest in their profession 
or vocation, are very anxious to help 
the interested high school student who 
will help himself. 


Annual Camp Activities 
at Hamilton, Ontario 


A sports program was sponsored by 
the club for the little girls of The Spec- 
tator Fresh Air Camp. One hundred 
sixty-two children were transported by 
cars from their camp to the park where 
a sports program of races and games 
was run off. Following the games the 
children were driven back to camp. Spe- 
cial treats were provided by the Kiwa- 
nians with favors for every child. These 
little girls are from families on relief 
and every ten days 150 or more attend 
the camp each year through the kind- 
ness of the Spectator Camp, which is 
supported by the citizens. 

The Hamilton club also sponsored its 
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annual camp for boys at Grimsby, On- 
tario. Fifty boys with their leaders 
enjoyed a splendid two-weeks vacation. 
A definite program for each day was 
laid out and the boys enjoyed their 
camp duties, programs and _ hobbies. 
The usual camp fire was held each eve- 
ning and every evening found many 
Kiwanians enjoying the companionship 
of the boys. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
Sends Greetings to Sparta, Greece 

At a recent meeting Kiwanian 
Thomas Psihogios was presented with 
an official letter of greeting from the 
Sault Ste. Marie club to the mayor of 
Sparta, Greece. Kiwanian Psihogios 
left shortly afterwards to visit his place 
of birth near Sparta and was delegated 
to deliver the letter of greeting in per- 
son to the mayor of Sparta as an inter- 
national gesture of good will. The let- 
ter, besides containing the official greet- 
ings of the club, expressed the desire 
that there would be good international 
relationships between the countries of 
Greece, the United States, Canada, and 
the rest of the countries of the world 
for all time to come. 


Windsor, Ontario, 
Sends 200 Girls to Camp 

Each year the Kiwanis Club of 
Windsor plays godfather to 200 small 
girls from six to ten years of age by 
sending them to the Ambassador Beach 
Camp on Lake Erie for a fortnight. 
Sunlight and fresh air are at a premium 
in the city streets where these little 
girls live the rest of the year, for there 
is dirt, squalor, hot stuffy nights and 
blistering days with the only play- 
ground the baking hot pavements or 
dirty back yards and alleys. And usu- 
ally there is not enough food and cer- 
tainly never enough proper, nourishing 
food. To see the shining eyes of these 
youngsters when they get their first 
glimpse of the green trees, the velvety 








lawn and the shimmering beach lapped 
by Lake Erie makes the effort of the 
Kiwanis club in sponsoring these out- 
ings seem very much worth while. 

Four groups of 50 girls have this 
outing each summer season. First of 
all each child receives a thorough medi- 
cal examination. If she needs medical 
attention, she receives that from one 
of the Kiwanis club doctors. If tonsils 
or adenoids should come out, out they 
come, and the hospital expenses are 
paid by the club. Teeth are carefully 
examined, likewise, and any necessary 
work is done. 

Having passed the examination and 
been selected for a trip to the camp, 
the little girl is fitted out with a simple 
sunsuit and a swimming suit. By sup- 
plying these uniform sunsuits and 
bathing suits there is no worry for the 
parents as to proper clothing and there 
are no jealousies or feelings of superi- 
ority or inferiority. All are on com- 
mon ground—pals out for a grand good 
time for two weeks. 


Members of the Kiwanis club usually 
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drive each group of girls to camp and 
that is just about as exciting a day for 
the members as it is for their young 
charges because nobody can remain 
immune to the charm of four or five 
pretty little girls, all decked out for 
camp, squealing expectantly as they 
near the summer paradise where they 
are to spend such happy, carefree 
hours. 

The first camp sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis club was held ten years ago at 
Stewart’s Beach, Belle River. It lasted 
for two weeks and 25 girls were given 
an outing. From that modest start the 
idea grew rapidly and in the third year 
it was found necessary to move to 
larger quarters at the old pavilion in 
Wigle Grove, two miles east of Kings- 
ville. One camp was held there before 
removal to the present ideal site at 
Ambassador Beach. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
appropriate spot for such a camp than 
the present one. Lawns, shrubbery 
and trees shade the grounds which 
comprise about three acres and in the 



























Directly above: An indoor session of the Stay-at-Home Camp for girls sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 

of Mason City, Iowa, in codperation with the Y.W.C.A. for under-privileged girls. Out-door sessions 

were held in one of the city’s park-playgrounds. Over 300 girls were enrolled and there was an average 

attendance of 280. The project ran five mornings a week for four weeks. Top picture: /.rchery was 
one of the many activities which kept the girls busy at the Stay-at-Home Camp. 





center is a large, self-contained pa- 
vilion. The camp has ample accom- 
modations for the 50 children who at- 
tend camp for each two-week period. 
A wide veranda surrounds the build- 
ing on three sides. Used as a sleeping 
porch, it contains 50 cots, each set 
with the head against the wall, and 
the whole thing can be completely en- 
closed in inclement weather. 

Opposite each cot is a toothbrush 
hanging on its own hook and there are 
soap, washcloths and towels, all pro- 
vided by the club. Cleanliness is all- 
important at the camp and the young- 
sters love it. 

The camp is a model of comfort and 
efficiency, but while the youngsters are 
under careful supervision, it never ap- 
proaches regimentation. Good food 
and lots of it is a feature and the camp 
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Members of the 50-piece school 


program includes plenty of sleep and 
rest. 

Baseballs and bats, swings, sand- 
piles, water balls, inner tubes—all are 
provided by the Kiwanis club to enable 
the little girls to have the time of their 
lives. In their spare moments the girls 
are taught simple handicrafts such as 
making purses and knicknacks out of 
grass matting and fashioning bark into 
little mementoes they can take home 
with them as souvenirs of their holiday. 

It is no wonder that the youngsters 
return from their outing happy and 
healthy, with memories that will be 
treasured for many years. 


Brownsville, Texas, 
Organizes a 50-Piece Band 

Starting from scratch a few short 
months back, a fine 50-piece school 
band today is the pride of the Browns- 
ville Kiwanis club. After a successful 
drive to install flood lighting and other 
improvements in Tucker Field, the 
Brownsville school’s athletic and recre- 
ational field, which the club accom- 
plished by the sale of five-year Kiwanis 
bonds, the Kiwanis club decided to 
sponsor and support the organization 
of a school band. 

With a part of the money derived 
from the sale of the athletic bonds and 
with proceeds from annual minstrel 
shows, the musical group was started 
with a small nucleus of already trained 
musicians. Several hundred dollars 
worth of instruments were made avail- 
able by the Kiwanis club in the past 
year and the band now has about every- 
thing but a bazooka. 

School authorities and the children 
are enthusiastic about their new band 
which is improving rapidly with more 
advanced training. This organization 
will continue to be the object of solici- 
tous attention from the Brownsville 
club in this and future years. 


West Side, Chicago, Illinois, 
Continues Work With Blind Scouts 


On a recent Saturday eleven blind 
boys of blind Boy Scout Troop No. 300 
met in Garfield Park with their blind 
Scoutmaster, Fred Bolotin. President 
Edward A. Lhotka of the West Side 
Kiwanis club, which sponsors _ this 
troop, was in charge of the boys. 

Newspaper photographers took pic- 


tures of these blind boys doing the 
same things that sight-seeing Scouts do. 
The boys built and lit a fire and also 
put the fire out. They climbed trees 
and went into and emerged from the 
bushes and wound up their demonstra- 
tions with a tug of war. 

The boys were then the guests of 
Engine Company 95 of which Harry 
M. Nilson is captain. He took the boys 
one at a time up the hook and ladder 
and explained the operation to them. 
The lads were then taken to the sleep- 
ing quarters of the firemen and three 
of the boys were given the opportunity 
of lying on a fireman’s bed and jump- 
ing into the boots and trousers like a 
real fireman. Captain Nilson then 
treated the boys to a demonstration of 
a regular fire call by having the call 
come in, the firemen slide down the 
pole to man their equipment, with the 
siren sounding. It was an exciting ex- 
perience for the blind boys, who en- 
joyed it as all boys would. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
Sponsors Junior Traffic Commission 


The Junior Traffic Commission of 
Bridgeport, sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Bridgeport, was organized two 
years ago. In the beginning it was 


sponsored by the Senior Traffic Com- 
mission which was appointed for this 
area by the governor but which soon 
The Junior 


became somewhat inactive. 


band which is under the sponsorship of the Kiwanis Club of Brownsville, Texas. 


Commission, however, has developed to 
such an extent that it is now an impor- 
tant agency for traffic safety which the 
community enjoys. 

The Commission is composed of five 
high schools of the community and the 
local trade school. Each school has 
developed its own unit as members of 
the Commission and has its own pro- 
gram and membership cards. Each 
school has its own officers and a faculty 
advisor. 

There is a Central Council which 
meets usually about four times a year. 
This Council is composed of delegates 
from each of the six schools. It plans 
for public meetings, it discusses pro- 
grams which each school carries on. The 
Council has a group of students from 
each school known as the Flying Squad- 
ron, the members of which are sched- 
uled to appear before various agencies 
to carry the message of traffic safety 
and at the same time to let the citizens 
of the community know what is being 
done in the high schools to promote the 
cause of safety. The Council also ar- 
ranges for public meetings. Last year 
four such meetings were held. Motion 
picture demonstrations were also given 
at each meeting. 

The units within each of the schools 
has organized a club which meets usu- 
ally twice a month. They develop their 
own programs, put on assemblies, ar- 
range for motion picture demonstra- 
tions, hold poster contests, develop note- 





Members of the Junior Traffic Commission, which organization is under the sponsorship of 
the Kiwanis Club of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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Ac left: A view of the exterior of the new lodge building at the Daniel Boone Y.M.C.A. Camp, made 


possible by the Kiwanis Club of Lexington, Kentucky. The 
Front row: 


took part in the presentation program. 
Governor Edgar Richardson; behind, left to right: 
in charge of erection of the lodge; E. 


S. Lotspeich, State Y.M.C.A 


five gentlemen in the right hand picture 
President Jesse E. Adams, left, and Lieutenant 
John Yellman, chairman of the Kiwanis committee 
A. secretary; and District Governor 


William F. Goodell. 








The above picture was taken on the occasion of 


Kiwanis Club of Montreal, 


Camp at Lac Hetu near St. Agathe in the Laurentian Mountains. ) 
Quebec, for the children of the Montreal Protestant Orphans’ Home. 


the official opening of the ‘‘Carowanis’’ Summer 
The camp was sponsored by the 











One of the important summer time activities ofthe Kiwanis Club of Pleasantville, New Jersey, is its 


sponsorship of a Yo agen fully ag to accommodate children of school age. 
nd the instructors reported a very good 


on the playground was over 600 a 


The registration 


average attendance. In bad 


weather a successful indoor program was carried on. 
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books and carry on various other ac- 
tivities in behalf of the safety move- 
ment. The work of these schools has 
been outstanding, particularly in the 
posters, notebooks, radio programs and 
talks to various service clubs. The 
young people are really interested in 
their work and at the same time the 
message through these young people 
goes back into the home and thus 
reaches the adults. 

During the two years of its existence 
the Junior Traffic Commission has won 
wide recognition. The yovernor’s 
Safety Commission has continually sup- 
ported its programs and last year it 
awarded a state flag to the Central 
High School in recognition of its out- 
standing contribution to the cause of 
safety. 


Lexington, Kentucky, Presents 
Lodge to Y.M.C.A. Camp 


Lexington Kiwanis lodge, a new 
building at Camp Daniel Boone on the 
Kentucky River near Valley View, was 
presented by the Kiwanis Club of Lex- 
ington to the Y.M.C.A. at a dinner 
meeting held at the camp. The lodge 
was erected with funds donated by the 
club and it replaced a similar structure 
destroyed by fire in the spring. 

The lodge is approximately 70 feet 
long and 30 feet wide and is of rustic 
design. Erected on piles so as to place 
it above the high-water mark, the build- 
ing has a wide porch along the 
facing the recreational quadrangle. 
interior is equipped with a stone and 
brick fireplace, casement windows and 
movable partitions that can be used to 
divide the assembly room into three 
parts. 

A bronze plaque bearing the Kiwanis 
seal and the following inscription has 
been placed over the fireplace: “This 
lodge was made possible by a gift from 
the Lexington Kiwanis Club for the bet- 
terment of the youth of Kentucky.” 
Across the railing of the porch of the 
lodge are the words, “Lexington Kiwa- 
nis Lodge,’ worked in rustic letters. 


side 


The 


Second Annual Olympics 
at Watertown, New York 


The second annual Kiwanis North 
Country Olympics sponsored by the 
Watertown club this year received the 
official sponsorship of the Amateur 
Athletic Union as a recognized trial 
heat for the American Olympic Team. 
This will be an annual event on the 
calendar of the Watertown club and it 
is a splendid means of raising money 
to send most of the 120 Under-Privi- 
leged boys making up the Buddy Boys’ 
Club to summer camp. 

The Buddy Boys’ Club is composed 
only of Under-Privileged boys between 
the ages of nine and fifteen. For nine 
months of the year they meet at the 
Watertown Y.M.C.A. on Friday after- 
noon at four and are taken in hand by 
the Kiwanis club’s Buddy Boy Com- 
mittee. After an hour of talks, movies, 
games and songs they are rushed to the 
gymnasium and then into the swim- 
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ming pool. From this group of 120 
those showing the best record of at- 
tendance, deportment, manliness, etc., 
are graded and the grades determine 
who shall go to camp, the number de- 
pending to a large ‘extent on the suc- 
cess of the Olympic meet. 


Two Important Activities 
at New Britain, Connecticut 

The Kiwanis Club of New Britain 
has sponsored two important events re- 
cently. The first was a radio show 
staged in the high school auditorium 
by Kiwanian Richard Davis, manager 
of Station WNBC, with talented radio 
stars contributing their services. The 
money raised on this event has been 
used to build a cabin for Under-Privi- 
leged children at the New Britain Fresh 
Air Camp. A number of children who 
are underweight and susceptible to tu- 
berculosis have been taken without cost 
to the camp for a month and the Kiwa- 
nis cabin will allow several more chil- 
dren to receive this benefit at the camp. 

The other recent important activity, 
a dog and pet show, was under the 
chairmanship of Immediate Past Presi- 
dent John McIntosh. In the afternoon 
children of all ages brought dogs of 
many kinds from mongrels to full- 
blooded animals and other pets, which 
included twin lambs. In the evening 
a real dog show approved by the Amer- 
ican Kennel Club was staged and the 
participants as well as the audience 
were enthusiastic in their praise of the 
way in which the Kiwanians handled 
this affair. The dog show will very 
likely become an annual event. 


Temple, Texas, Sponsors 
A Traffic Safety Lane 


In cooperation with the Department 
of Public Safety of the State of Texas, 
the Kiwanis Club of Temple brought 
to the city a “safety lane’? program 
lasting for three days. The safety 
lane was in charge of the Texas High- 
way Patrol and was under the im- 
mediate direction of Sergeant W. M. 
King, Patrolmen J. C. Paulk and J. L. 
Hartsill, and a number of other high- 
way patrolmen. The safety lane con- 
sisted of an inspection of the brakes, 
windshield wipers, wheel alignment, 
lights, mufflers and horns on all auto- 
mobiles going through the lane. The 
highway patrolmen_ had = scientific 
equipment on the job, by means of 
which they were able to accurately test 
all of the mechanical devices on an 
automobile which contribute to the 
safety or lack of safety of such an 
automobile while being driven on the 
streets and highways. 

Thousands of car owners in the 
Temple area took advantage of the 
opportunity to have their automobiles 
checked by the highway patrolmen, 
which work was done entirely free of 
charge. The purpose of the safety lane 
is to make the highways safer places 
on which to travel. 


When a car owner passed through 
the lane and a defect was found, he 
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The above photograph was taken on the occasion of the presentation and dedication of a cabin for 

under-privileged children at the New Britain Fresh Air Camp made possible by the Kiwanis Club of 

New Britain, Connecticut. Money for this project was raised by a radio show staged in the high school 
auditorium by the Kiwanis club under the direction of Kiwanian Richard Davis. 











One of the major interests of the Kiwanis Club of Redfield, South Dakota, is the boys’ club which it 

sponsors. Some of the lads are shown in the above photograph. Fifth from the left is District Gov- 

ernor George Kienholz. In the second row, fourth from the left, is A. B. Campbell, a member of the 

Redfield club’s Committee on Vocational Guidance and principal of the high school; in the same row, 
fifth from the left, is President R. W. Gibson. 











The Safety Lane program sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Temple, Texas, attracted widespread 

attention and favorable comment over a wide area in this section of the country. On mortorcycles— 

Highway Patrolmen J. C. Paulk, right, and J. L. Heartsill, left. Standing, left to right—City Traffic 

Officer Morris Clark; Police Chief Frank Bouldin; Sgt. Lloyd Wyatt of the state police; County 

Attorney Byron Skelton, president of the Kiwanis club; J. C. Baker, vice president; Harold Powell, 
secretary; and Kiwanian W. H. Fischer. 














Iwenty members from the Boys Friendship Club sponsored by the > % 
Kiwanis Club of Lake Charles, Louisiana, spent three days at the of the two 
Organized study, 
The Kiwanis Club of 
Lake Charles makes the Friendship Club its principal activity and 
sees to it each year that the boys in the club go to camp. Under 
Chairman Louis Bass and Vice Chairman Charles Colyer the club's 
Committee on Boys and Girls Work has been doing some outstand- 


splendid Prien Lake Camp of the Boy Scouts. 
sports and play were enjoyed by the boys. 


ing work. 


was informed of the trouble by a cour- 
teous officer, who placed a red sticker 
windshield of his car indicat- 
ing that some fault needed to be rem- 
edied. If a car passed all tests in a 
satisfactory manner, a gold sticker in 


on the 


the shape of a map of the State of .- 


Texas was placed on the windshield of 
the car. The sticker had printed on it, 
“This car is safe, when sanely driven.” 
Nearly all car owners who received 
red stickers immediately had the de- 
fects taken care of and came through 
the lane again to receive their stickers 
indicating the mechanical perfection 
of their cars. 

A week before the 
gram was put on, Capt. 
of the Department of 
in the State of Texas 
ple from Austin, Texas, the state cap- 
ital, and addressed the Temple Ki- 
wanis club upon the work of his de- 
partment and upon the safety lane. 


safety lane pro- 

E. Schauer 
Public Safety 
came to Tem- 


Ocala, Florida, Sends 140 
Boys and Girls to Camp 

Eleven days of recrea- 
tion at Deer Lake in the 
Ocala National Forest 
were made possible for 
more than 140 youngsters 
by the Kiwanis Club of 
Ocala, which spent a total 
of $600 on this activity. 
R. H. Jarrell, director of 
recreation for the City of 
Ocala, had charge of the 
Kiwanis camp. Mr. Jar- 
rell, with his assistants, 
supervised hiking, swim- 
ming, and various other 
forms of recreation. Sun- 
day school was held each 
Sundays. A 
daily newspaper, “The 
Wigwam, 
interest. 


” provided added 


Each cottage was in 
charge of a _ supervisor 
with the occupants of the 
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building choosing the name of some 
Indian tribe. 

Clay modeling, brush-making, model 
airplane construction, together with 
various other worthwhile activities 
claimed a portion of the time during 
the camp period. 


Dexter, Missouri, Organizes 


a Better Pig Club 


The Kiwanis Club of Dexter, Mis- 
souri, is having fine success with the 
Better Pig Club which it started in 
Stoddard County, Missouri, recently. 
Fourteen registered Poland China gilts 
and one male were pare ee by the 
club and given to the farm lads with a 
contract calling for the return of two 
gilts from the first litter to be further 
distributed to deserving boys of the 
county in the work of the club. 

Fred Minton, chairman of the club’s 
Committee on Agriculture, is the man 
most responsible for the conception and 
carrying out of this fine idea, with the 
codperation of Russell Boyt, another 
member of the committee. 





Kneeling in front row 


Kiwanis Club of Dexter, Missouri. Behind the 


on the truck are members of the Kiwanis Club of 


Hardin M. Crowe, 


are 14 boys about to receive the registered gilts 





rovided them by the 


boys, in second row, are their fathers. Standing 
Yexter. Reading from left to right: President 
Dale Blankenship, Past President Lee Tramell, Secretary Herbert L. Thrower, 


First Vice President Max Clodfelter, Fred Minton, chairman of the ‘club’s Committee on Agriculture, 


and Russell Boyt, 


a member of the Committee on Agriculture. 





Part of the children who 1. o™ a vacation at Deer Lake provided by the Kiwanis Club of Ocala, Florida. 
ity of Ocala and camp director, and 


director of recreation for the 


Standing at left, rear, are R. H. Jarrell, left, 


Wallis, chairman of the Ocala club’s Committee on Under- Privileged Child. The 


gentleman seated in front, right, is Horace L. Smith of Ocala, former lieutenant governor. 
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Opelika, Alabama, Gives 
a Successful Picnic 


The accompanying picture shows a 
group of under-privileged children and 
their hosts, members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Opelika, at a, picnic given to 
them by the club at Lake Condy. The 
children included some of those whom 
the club has been helping this year. 

The youngsters had the time of their 
lives at the picnic, swimming and 
frolicking in the water, under the su- 
pervision of a member of the County 
Welfare Department and _ two life 
guards. After the water sports the 
children were grouped on the east bank 
of the lake and their picture was taken. 
Then followed the climax to the outing, 
the eating festivities. And how the 
hungry youngsters did eat! There were 
hot dog sandwiches in quantities, soft 
drinks and generous and repeated help- 
ings of ice cream. It was a never-to-be 
forgotten experience for them. Some 


had never before seen the lake; others 
had never before had on a bathing suit. 
The club furnished transportation to 
the lake and back home. 

At the club meeting the next day 
on Under-Privileged 


the Committee 





Here is a group of under-privileged children with their hosts, members of the Kiwanis Club of Opel- 
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Twenty-eight under-privileged boys spent a week at Camp Balance Rock as guests of the Kiwanis Club 


of Henderson, North Carolina. All p 


rovisions for the camp were made by the Kiwanians, who financed 


the entire project. Kiwanian S. M. Crowder was in charge of the camp. 


St. Andrews and St. Stephen, New 
Brunswick—These two clubs dedicated 
an historic sign opposite St. Croix 
Island on the St. Stephen road point- 
ing to the place where Champlain 
landed in 1604. After the dedication 
ceremony the clubs enjoyed an inter- 
club meeting. 


ika, Alabama, at a picnic provided by the club at Lake Condy. 


Child gave an accounting of its stew- 
ardship. Briefly, during the first six 
months of this year $214.22 had been 
expended; and here is what was done 
with it: There were school lunches 
daily for 32 children; glasses for 11 
children; medicine for 5; milk for 3; 
dental care for one; clothing for one; 
a truss for one. The club’s goal this 
year is to raise and expend at least 
$500 for this work. The picnic was 
an extra or additional gift to the chil- 
dren. 


Fernandina, Florida—The Commit- 
tee on Vocational Guidance has added 
books on vocational guidance to the 
high school library and has had a 
speaker every week at the school. The 
Committee on Public Affairs formu- 
lated plans for the Kiwanis Recrea- 
tional Center. The land has been sur- 
veyed and plans have been presented 
to the club. 


Newcastle, Indiana—A recent activ- 
ity of the club was its organization of 
a 4-H Potato Club, with 24 members 
enrolling. 


Peterborough, Ontario—During the 
first week of July, 75 under-nourished 
children were accepted at the Kiwanis 
Health Camp and some of these were 
replaced later by another group of 
worthy youngsters. During a single 
month 5000 individual meals were serv- 
ed at the camp. 


Newburgh, New York—The collec- 
tion of tinfoil sponsored for several 
years by the Kiwanis club and carried 
on by the public school children of New- 
burgh, is going forward successfully. 
This tinfoil is shipped to the Shriners’ 
Hospital at Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Afterwards it is refined and the prod- 
ucts are sold for the benefit of the 
crippled children in that hospital. 


Archer Road District, Chicago, IIli- 
nois—A benefit boxing show was spon- 
sored by the club to procure funds for 
its under-privileged child work. 


Dade City, Florida—The club has 
been instrumental in paving and wid- 
ening important streets in the city, in 
putting Dade City on the “preferred 
slate” for a new post office, and in or- 
ganizing a Boy Scout troop. 


Danville, Illinois—A generous finan- 
cial contribution was made by the club 
to sponsor an automobile caravan of 
67 people securing their final Ameri- 
can naturalization papers on a trip to 
Springfield to visit Lincoln’s tomb and 
to spend the day at the State Fair. 
Kiwanians 


Lorain, Ohio—Lorain 


took an active part in the campaign 
for a new bridge and street improve- 
ments in the city. 





The Kiwanis Club of Montgomery, Alabama, was very active in the project of improving the athletic 


field and installing lights on it. 


Above is a night scene taken on the field. 


The Montgomery club 


competed successfully with other civic clubs in a series of softball games during the summer. 














Mobile, Alabama, Kiwanians celebrated Thanksgivin 
delivering 173 baskets of food to as many needy : 
baskets, each a complete dinner for five or more, were massed in 


the lobby of a Mobile hotel on Wednesday. 


East Orange, New Jersey—On the 
Fourth of July members of the East 
Orange club handed out at one of the 
city playgrounds 400 balloons with a 
“return business card” attached, to be 
signed by the boy or girl who released 
it. The finder of the balloon was then 
to sign his name, place of finding, 
date and hour, and return it to Sec- 
retary Warren A. Clapp of the East 
Orange club. Eighty-five cards were 
returned, many from nearby towns, 
25 from the New Jersey shore, two 
approximately 70 miles away and some 
from the The four who re- 
found farthest away 
received money prizes from the club 
letter was sent to each finder. 
fine newspaper 


ocean. 
leased the ones 
and a 
This activity received 
publicity. 


Wichita, Kansas—The Committee 
on Under-Privileged Child sponsored 
30 boys at Camp Hyde for a week dur- 
ing the summer, the camp being un- 


der the direction of the director of 
physical education at the Y.M.C.A. 
Baseball, swimming and other sports 


were contested and greatly enjoyed by 
the boys, who also received good train- 
ing in character building. 


Batavia, New York—Batavia Ki- 
wanians made their annual visit to the 
Genesee Health Camp which they have 
been helping to sponsor by providing 
play suits for the children. The club 
held its regular meeting there and 
after a delightful luncheon served by 
the staff the members were entertained 
with songs by the youngsters. The 
club provided a show by having a ma- 
gician entertain the young people. 


Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin — The 
club purchased 120 swimming pool 
tickets and gave them to the poor chil- 
dren of the city. These were season 
tickets. 


Kent, Ohio—The club’s preventor- 
ium camp closed after an unusually 
successful season. Forty children 
were cared for and had the proper food, 
exercise and sunshine to build their 
bodies sufficiently strong to withstand 
the ravages of tuberculosis. 


That afternoon after 
the regular meeting, members of the club loaded them in automo- 
biles and personally delivered them. 


Northwest Detroit, 
Michigan—Northwest De- 
troit Kiwanians, with the 
cooperation of Walter 
Briggs, owner of the De- 
troit Tigers Baseball 
team, entertained 500 
boys and girls at a double- 
header baseball game 
played between the Tigers 
and the Chicago White 


Sox. The children are all 
members of the Wayne 
County 4-H clubs, and 
were selected for their 
achievements in arts, 
crafts and home-making. 
Enh A The Kiwanis club fur- 


nished transportation and 
refreshments on the day 
of the outing, which is an 
annual event, sponsored 
by the Committee on Agriculture under 
the leadership of Chester A. Tuck. 


San Angelo, Texas—San Angelo Ki- 
wanians sponsored a huge patriotic 
celebration on the Fourth of July. One 
thousand dollars was spent on fire- 
works, a band concert and an address 
by Former Governor Pat Neff on the 
meaning of the flag. The crowd attend- 
ing was approximately 25,000. Every- 
thing was free of charge at the cele- 
bration, which was designed for stimu- 
lating patriotism and goodwill among 
the townpeople and those from the 
surrounding smaller towns. It was 
estimated that 12,000 people from rur- 
al communities participated in the 
festivities. 


Peninsula-Portland, Oregon — The 
Kiwanis Club of Peninsula-Portland, 
with the codperation of the Bureau of 


-arks, sponsored a soft ball tourna- 
ment during the summer. Approxi- 
mately 600 youngsters, divided into 


50 teams, participated in the play. Of 
these 50 teams the Kiwanis club was 
directly responsible for and supervised 
nine teams. 

El Centro, California—The club ar- 


ranged for an operation on a grammar 
school boy to correct a cleft palate. 
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Edinburg, Texas—Members of the 
Edinburg club recently staged a street 
carnival, constructing stands and 
booths themselves. The proceeds were 
used to build a cabin for Boy Scouts 
in Kiwanis Park, which has now been 
equipped with lights, water, barbe- 
cue pits and tables, all maintained by 
the club. 


California—A 
rapidly 


Emeryville, 
girl who was 
chronic invalid with a bad back was 
sent to a rest home and after three 
weeks she was reported to have gained 
nine pounds. The brace furnished her 
by the club has bettered her posture 
to such an extent that a complete re- 
covery is anticipated. 


young 
becoming a 


Covington, Kentucky—The Coving- 


ton club recently installed a Scout 
troop and presented it with a troop 
flag. 


North St. Louis, Missouri—One hun- 
dred orphans and other Under-Priv- 
ileged children were taken by the club 
in busses to a farm where they spent 
the day in playing games, swimming 
and eating. The club furnished gifts 
to the winners in the various sports 
events as well as dinner, supper and 
refreshments in between times. 


McAllen, Texas—The club received 
much credit in the organization of the 
McAllen Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce since a majority of the club 
members were instrumental in organ- 
izing it. The following Kiwanians were 
elected officers in the Chamber for the 
first term: Craig Leach, president; Del- 
bert Faulkner, vice president; Ken- 
neth Alley, secretary; Warren Davis, 
treasurer; Burgess Stutzenbecker, 
Jimmie Lawrence, Paul Hallock, Phil- 
lip Boeye and L. C. Ramsey, directors. 


Reno, Nevada—The Reno club trans- 
ported 126 orphan children from the 
orphanage in Carson City to Reno, a 
distance of 30 miles, where they en- 
joyed a big lunch and an afternoon at 
the Reno Rodeo, as guests of the Ki- 
wanians. 
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Visitors to Eaton Rapids, Michigan, are greeted with signs like the above erected by the Kiwanis Club 


of Eaton Rapids. 


Grouped around the sign are members of the Sign Committee. 


Left to right, are, 


standing: President Charles J. Winder, Clayton Stewart, William G. Kenney, C. Glen Rice, Marcus 


Putnum, Secretary W. Scott Munn, 


Wayne Fleenor, Charles D. Miller, 


‘illiam E. Webster and 


Millard D. Crawford; seated: Albert Isbell and Frank Parr. 
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A scene at the Advertising Day exhibit sponsored by members of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago, Illinois. 


Chicago Advertising Day 
Attended By Two Thousand 


HE Kiwanis Club of Chicago staged 

an Advertising Day last year and 

it was successful beyond the wild- 
est dreams of the members of the com- 
mittee in charge and of the men who 
exhibited their wares. It was decided 
to hold another in 1938. 

This year they took seriously the ex- 
pressions of praise which were show- 
ered on them last year and started it 
out in the big way they felt was justi- 
fied by previous efforts. And the re- 
sults were proportionately more splen- 
did than before. 

This year instead of placing the ex- 
hibits right in the regular club luncheon 
room, the Bal Tabarin, they used the 
great ballroom of the Sherman Hotel 
and the 51 exhibitors, all active mem- 
bers of the Chicago club, had sufficient 
space to do a nice job of showing what 
they had to offer. 

Then instead of there being a limited 
number of minutes for inspection, the 
ballroom was open from 11 A.M. to 
10 P.M. 

There isn’t much to tell about the 


show; the accompanying photograph 
presents a general idea of how success- 
ful it really was. At the luncheon 
President Douglas J. Scott introduced 
as the speaker of the day Charles 
Luckman, vice president in charge of 
sales of the Pepsodent Company. His 
address was interesting and appropri- 
ate to the occasion. 

Curtis W. Post was chairman of the 
committee in charge of the event and 
the results proved how hard and how 
effectively he and his committee mem- 
bers worked. The display was cer- 
tainly one of those that don’t just 
happen. Plenty of work. 

Ladies were there in great numbers 
and there was not an hour during the 
long period of time when the ballroom 
was open that there were not crowds. 
At special times when awards were 
made there was not even standing 
room. Splendid entertainment features, 
including a fur style show for the 
ladies, helped make every moment in- 
teresting. 


Valparaiso, Indiana—The Commit- 
tee on Under-Privileged Child spon- 
sored a_ boys’ picnic, open to all 
boys of the community from six to 
twelve years of age. The club, with 
the codperation of the merchants, pro- 
vided 240 boys with refreshments and 
$75 worth of prizes. It also furnished 
an airplane stunt show with free bal- 
loons and conducted contests for prizes. 


Jacksonville, Texas—The Kiwanis 
Club of Jacksonville certainly knows 
how to pick a winner! Four times out 
of the past five years the Kiwanis 
club’s entry in the National Tomato 
Show has walked away with first prize. 
This year’s candidate and first place 
winner in the race for queen was Miss 
Dorothy Alexander, daughter of Ki- 
wanian Reginald Alexander. 
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Frankfort, Kentucky—The Frank- 
fort club was popular with many chil- 
dren this summer because of the fact 
that it installed what was known as 
a ‘“‘Kiddie Cooler,” a large spray which 
could be attached to any fire plug. 
This contraption was used in the lower 
section of the town where there were 
no modern bathing facilities. There 
were days for colored children as well 
as white. The ‘cooler’? was turned on 
for an hour each day, with a supervis- 
or in charge and usually two or three 
Kiwanians present to watch the fun. 


Bend, Oregon—The Kiwanians aid- 
ed in making the Fourth of July Stam- 
pede and Water Pageant an even 
greater success than last year. Thou- 
sands of people from outside the city 
were entertained. The following Ki- 
wanians deserve special mention: Hen- 
ry Fowler, president of the general 
committee; W. A. Lackaff, who handled 
the lighting of the floats and the arch; 
John Padden, who headed the Queen 
Committee; and B. A. Stover, who 
handled the float construction and who 
crowned the queen at the ball. 


El Segundo, California—The chair- 
man of the Committee on Boys and 
Girls Work had charge of the summer 
plaground work of the club. More 
than 600 boys and girls registered dur- 
ing the summer. Medals were pur- 
chased by the club and were presented 
to the winners in the various sports 
events—croquet, paddle tennis, horse 
shoes, shuffle-board, ping-pong, check- 
ers, pool and swimming. Another ma- 
jor interest of the club was the gar- 
dening contest which was entered into 
enthusiastically by the 25 young gar- 
deners who enrolled. 
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IN BRIEF > 


LED BY LEDGERS 


Did you ever stick to the business grind, 
To the ceaseless whirr of the mills, 
To the shuttles that fly with the shining 
hours, 
While your heart's away in hills? 
Away far out on a mountain side, 
Where the wild azaleas bloom; 
And your spirit thralls 
Within four walls 
Of a spindle throbbing room. 


Did you ever cling to the daily task, 
So bitter and hard and long; 
To the links and bars of labor's chain, 
When the lilt of a medlark’s song 
Resounded in your inner ear 
All through the weary day, 
And your soul was sick 
Of stone and brick, 
And yearned for the broad highway. 


Did you ever cling to the work and toil, 
Where the trafic clangs and roars, 
When the wanderlust was in your heels 
And your thoughts where the sea gull 
soars? 
When your thoughts were out on the anchor- 
age 
Where the tossing ketches ride, 
And the white sails gleam 
In the sun's last gleam 
As the boats go out with the tide? 


Did you ever have the languor come, 
As the feeling o'er you steals, 
That you're tired and worn with the work 
and sweat, 
And the noisy clash of wheels? 
That you want to follow your heart away, 
To hill or billow or lea, 
And take the track 
Of the flying wrack, 
On hill or valley or sea? 


Well, that’s the lot of a host of folks 
That plug through this funny world, 
And never a chance to hurl their pike, 
Or see a sail unfurled, 
And so we roll down through the age, 
To the edge of the outer rim, 
Till we catch our breath, 
And peer at Death, 
And the flick’ring light grows dim. 
Lew TINKER, 
Portland, Oregon. 


© 
Don't look now but—do " 


know your license number 

Up in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, they cap- 
italize on the fact that most folks do 
not know their license numbers. They 
wanted to raise a few dollars for their 
under-privileged child work one noon 
so a member borrowed ten dimes from 
his small son’s bank, got a tin box with 
a slit in it and stated his proposition to 
those assembled at the luncheon. He 
stated that so long as his dimes lasted 
he was going to wager that no one knew 
his own license number. If you didn’t 
know it you paid. It came out four to 
one, meaning that by the time the Ki- 
wanian had used up his ten dimes forty 
others had been put in the box. The 
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secretary took a list of the numbers 
which were given by the ten who didn’t 
have to pay and if anyone made even 
the slightest mistake, or in fact if the 
secretary even made a mistake putting 
down the number, it cost twenty-five 
cents next week. Being for under- 
privileged child work there were no 
arguments. All a club needs to put 


this scheme into successful effect is to 
find a Kiwanian who has a son with ten 
dimes in his savings bank. 





Mrs. Greene and Seman peariiaa. wife and daughter of Dr. 
port, New York, fostermother- ergy. It may get moth eaten. 


Harry R. Greene, member at Broc 
ing Buck ‘‘Kiwanis.”’ 


Buck “Kiwanis” Is Doing Fine 

One morning Dr. Harry R. Greene, 
veterinary surgeon, chairman of the 
Brockport, New York, Committee on 
Agriculture, was called to Hamlin 
Beach Park to attend a doe found with 
a broken back. Kiwanian Harry knew 
something ought to be done and that 
real soon so he performed a Caesarean. 
The mother died of her injury but baby 
buck “‘Kiwanis” is doing fine. After 
three months the fawn will be liberated 
in the park. Kiwanian Green says this 
is no advertising dodge because he has 
no intention of adding a clinic for ail- 
ing deer to his veterinary hospital. 


© 
Do Kiwanis Daughters Step Out! 
Naturally—but it’s all right for there 
Anyhow that’s 


> 


is “Safety in Numbers. 
the way we look 
at it in the case 
of June Carl- 
son daughter of 
Hjalmar (Pinky) 
Carlson of the 
Kiwanis Club of 
Los Feliz, Cali- 
fornia. June is 
“Lucy” in_ the 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox Jones 
Family and has 
just completed 
her tenth pic- 
ture in 
in Numbers. 


” 





“Safety , mS. 
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and charm? We don’t blame “Pinky” 
for taking the bow! 


© 

Typifying the Kiwanis Spirit 

In giving a respirator, more com- 
monly known as iron lung, to the Sea- 
side Memorial Hospital in Long Beach, 
California, Kiwanian Harry E. Myers 
of the Long Beach club has typified the 
Kiwanis spirit of helping a community 
institution to save human lives. His 
long association with the 
Kiwanis Club of Long 
Beach and his familiar- 
ity with the beneficial 
activities of the club 
prompted the purchase 
of the mechanical res- 
pirator as a gift to the 
hospital on behalf of 
himself, his family and 
the Kiwanis Club of 
Long Beach. 


© 


Dow’t store your Kiwanis en- 


Inwaco-LonGc BEACH, WASH. 


The Second Kiwanis Judge 


When Judge T. J. Barham, past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of New- 
port News, Virginia, retired from: ac- 
tive service as Judge of the Corporation 
Court which was created when the City 
of Newport News was incorporated in 
1896, Governor Price appointed Her- 
bert G. Smith, also a past president of 
the Newport News club and a former 
lieutenant governor, to succeed Judge 
Barham. Thus Kiwanian Smith be- 
comes the second Kiwanis judge in the 
his.ory of this Newport News court. 


© 


Eight Members from One Family 

Mrs. Mary Smith Johnson of Wash- 
ington, Georgia, has made a generous 
contribution to the Kiwanis club in that 
city: Three sons, two who 
have served as president, 
four sons-in-law, one of 
whom served as president, 
one grandson, making a 
total of eight members du>- 
ing the existence of the 
Washington club. Here 
they are: Sons R. R. John- 
son, past president, W. L. 
Johnson, past president, 
and H. H. Johnson; Sons-in- 
law R. C. Norman, past 
president, M. T. Gresham, 
Charles I. Reynolds and M. 
M. Sims; Grandson Charles 


Doesn’t_ that 
prove her beauty 


. plays “‘Lucy”’ 


June Carlson, daughter of Hjalmar 
Carlson of Los Feliz, California, 
* in the 20th Century- 


Fox Jones Family series. 


I. Reynolds, Jr. 
We wonder if any club 
can do better than this. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


James F. Burns of the Schenectady, 
New York, club has been again elected 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Elec- 
trical Contractors Association of New 
York State for the thirtieth consecutive 
year. 


Dr. George A. Abbott of Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, Past Governor 
of the Minnesota-Dakotas District, has 
collaborated with F. W. Voedisch in 
preparing a survey on “The Municipal 
Ground Water Supplies of North Da- 
kota.” 


Harry A. Laird, a charter member of 
the Montavilla, Portland, Oregon, Ki- 
wanis club, has been appointed Deputy 
Grand Master for District No. 8, Grand 
Lodge A.F. & A.M., of Oregon. 


President Arthur H. Milch of the 
Paulsboro, New Jersey, club is on a 
business trip to Italy. 


Lawrence Shores, Chief of Police at 
Willow Grove, Pennsylvania, and a 
member of the Old York Road club, has 
been awarded the American Legion dis- 
tinguished service citation. This cita- 
tion was presented to Kiwanian Shores 
by Liberty Post No. 308, American 
Legion, Willow Grove, as an acknowl- 
edgment of outstanding service to the 
community. 


Kiwanian Edward J. Bateman, 
Spokane, Washington, has been pro- 
moted to the city superintendency of 
the Postal Telegraph Cable Company 
in Seattle. In 1936 Kiwanian Bateman 
won the general manager’s cup for the 
Spokane office, scoring the largest net 
increase in business of any office in the 
Pacific division. 


Secretary Charles Harold Lindberg, 
Warren, Pennsylvania, has _ been 
elected President of the National Fire 
& Safety Marshal’s Association of the 
National Petroleum Association. Cap- 
tain Robert Early Ware, Engineer- 
Reserve on active duty at Baltimore, 
has been made Acting Assistant Ad- 
jutant General. 


A news clipping which came to us 
recently tells how Kiwanian Rufus S. 
Richards of Bridgeton, New Jersey, 
rescued a young high school student 
from drowning. Kiwanian Richards 
was recently made a member of the 
Bridgeton Board of Education. 


Kiwanian Miles K. Lander, member 
of the Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
club was elected President of the Out- 
door Advertising Association of the 
Northern States at their 48th annual 
convention. Kiwanian Lander suc- 
ceeds Kiwanian Henry F. Baker, of 


Minneapolis, wno was president for 
the past eight years. Kiwanian Lander 
has served as Vice President for this 
same period. 


Rev. J. Lloyd Decell, member at 
Jackson, Mississippi, was elected a 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church South. 


Mark L. Conkling, new Mayor of 
Des Moines, Iowa, is a charter member 
of the Des Moines club. He succeeds 
the late Dwight N. Lewis, also a mem- 
ber of the Des Moines club whose 
death occurred quite suddenly. 


Dr. Joseph D. Bachand, member of 
the St. Johnsbury, Vermont, club and 
Chairman of the Vermont Commission 
on Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
was recently honored when the Univer- 
sity of Montreal conferred on him 
the degree of Doctorate of Dental 
Surgery Honoris Causa. The Univer- 
sity in conferring the degree stated 
that it wished to recognize his profes- 
sional standing and his merits as a 
bi-lingual diplomat and statesman. 


Rev. Richard O. McRae of the Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, club, was elected Na- 
tional Chaplain of the Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States at the 
convention held in Cleveland a few days 
ago. Rev. McRae is a Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel in the U.S. Reserve Corps and is 


also prominent in American Legion 
affairs. 


Kiwanian Clyde J. Stephens, Blue- 
field, West Virginia, has been elected 
president of the Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation. He succeeds another Kiwanian 
who in turn succeeded another Ki- 
wanian. 


Kiwanian Robert J. Parsonson of 
Bellflower, California, has been re- 
elected President of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Bellflower School District. 


Three Wooster, Ohio, Kiwanians 
have been elected to important Board 
of Trade posts—Immediate Past Presi- 
dent Charles I. Correll is the new vice 
president, Ralph B. Treat was re-elected 
secretary and Lyman R. Critchfield, Jr., 
is one of the directors. 


Kiwanian Henry P. Sherman, Troy, 
New York, has been elected head of the 
Troy Life Underwriters Association. 


For the third consecutive time, Dr. 
Thomas Adams of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
was reélected commodore of the Great 
Salt Lake Yacht Club. Past President 
John Eldridge Jones was named vice 
commodore; R. L. Irving, rear com- 
modore; Stanley H. Evans, secretary; 
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Blair Richardson is a member of the 
Board of Directors and Chester P. 
Cahoon and Wm. T. Denn, past presi- 
dent, are heading the entertainment 
committee. 


William Henderson, member at Ni- 
agara Falls, Ontario, has been elected 
president of the Plumbers Association 
of Ontario. 


Kiwanian J. D. Pittman, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, was elected president of 
the Crippled Children’s Clinic; J. Ed- 
ward Keith was re-elected treasurer; 
and John G. Apsey and W. A. Currie 
were elected members of the Board of 
Directors. 


We have received word from Red- 
wood City, California, that Kiwanian 
Louis C. Christensen has been elected 
mayor of the city. 


Nearly five hundred persons were in 
attendance at a testimonial luncheon 
recently tendered Past International 
President O. Samuel Cummings by the 
Dallas Association of Life Under- 
writers. Past President Cummings was 
honored as the retiring president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, The luncheon was held in the 
Crystal Ballroom of the Baker Hotel. 
More than half of those present were 
Dallas business and professional men 
outside of Past President Cummings’ 
profession—insurance. In “A Deserved 
Salute” which featured the pages of the 
souvenir program his Kiwanis services 
were stressed. At the conclusion of the 
luncheon Mr. and Mrs. Cummings were 
presented with a beautiful sterling sil- 
ver tea service. 


Frank L. Eversull, president of the 
Huron club, has resigned from the 
presidency of Huron College, Huron, 
South Dakota, in order to take up the 
presidency of North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Fargo, North Dakota. 


Kiwanian Paul L. Brockway, of the 
Wichita, Kansas, club, city engineer, 
has been reappointed by the Governor 
of Kansas as a member of the State 
Registration and Examining Board for 
Professional Engineers, with term ex- 
piring 1942. 


The Davis Chamber of Commerce 
was reorganized last month and Roxie 
Helms was elected president and Her- 
bert Garrison was elected secretary. 
Both Kiwanians are past presidents of 
the Davis, Oklahoma, club. 


Kiwanian W. O. Charles succeeds 
Dr. Newton C. Gunter, both of the 
Pueblo, Colorado, club, as Commander 
of the American Legion Post. 
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~The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Some of these questions, 








Q. Please advise me if there is such 
a thing recognized as “Leave of Ab- 
sence’? If so how is it obtained, what 
privilege does it confer on the member, 
how long may it be granted, how does 
it affect attendance, and how is such 
member shown on monthly attendance 
report to International? (Chairman) 
A. You certainly cover the “works” 
in that question. “Leave of Absence” 
is a term commonly used to cover “Ex- 
cused Absence.” It is authorized by 
your board of directors under the terms 
of Article V of the by-laws upon request 
supported by reasons sufficient to the 
board. There is no time limit. The 
individual continues as a member and 
his absence is indicated as usual in the 
monthly reports, thus lowering the at- 
tendance percentage slightly each 
month. Normally the individual is re- 
sponsible for operating dues during his 
absence but not for meals. Common 
reasons for extended excuse are: pro- 
tracted illness, vacation trips abroad, 
and temporary changes in location of 
business activity. 


7 


Q. The president-elect has resigned. 
Does Section 8 Article XI, of the club 
by-laws, for filling vacancies apply? 
(Secretary) 

A. It does not as the president-elect 
has not taken office. The proper pro- 
cedure is to hold a new election to fill 
the vacancy. If some other officer-elect 
is chosen for president, the election 
should provide also for filling the office 
vacated. 


. 


Q. What are the rules, if any, or the 
policy re. the election of a man for Lieu- 
tenant Governor who has not served as 
President of his club? We understand 
a man is to be presented at our conven- 
tion who has only served as Secretary. 
Other names will be presented and we 
want to know what will be best for Ki- 
wanis, other qualifications being equal. 
(Secretary) 

A. Usually the Lieutenant Governor 
is one who has served as President of 
his club. This is not always so and 
some of our 1938 Lieutenant Governors 
are efficient club Secretaries who have 
never been President. In my opinion, 
this all simmers down to the Kiwanis 
experience and quality of the individual. 


There are some who have been efficient 
Secretaries of good clubs for a number 
of years who from every Kiwanis point 
of view would have more qualifications 
for the office than nine out of ten Presi- 
dents of their clubs. They have not 
been President because they didn’t want 


the office. 


President and Board have 
stay on as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the club in the 
fact that I was elected Vice President. 
I hesitate to attempt to fill both offices. 
Do you think I should? (Seeretary- 
Treasurer) 


A. No, I don’t. The club recognized 
you and wanted you as an elective offi- 
cer. If you do a job as Vice President 
instead of merely being a “figurehead” 
it will take all the time from your busi- 
ness you are justified in using. 

A major objective in Kiwanis is to 
develop leaders. Your club recognized 
you for an executive office. They may 
want you to go further. 

Suggest to the President and Board 
that you’ll be glad to help a new Sec- 
retary, thus bringing one more trained 
man into the leadership of the club. 


° 


Q. What about the ethics of calling 
to the attention of the that 
a Kiwanian is running for public office? 
This was done by our President at the 
(Secretary) 


Q). Our 
asked me _ to 
spite of 


membe rs 


meeting today. 


A. I can see no harm in a simple an- 
nouncement. Personally I’ve always 
been glad for the information because 
it gives me a reason for confidence in 
the individual I would not have other- 
wise. It makes me feel he may not be 
such a bad guy even if he belongs to 
the wrong party. 


° 


Q. Enclosed find $1.00. Will you 
please send me a list of Kiwanis mem- 
bers in Wisconsin and Upper Michigan? 
I want to circularize the membership on 
special Kiwanis neckties. (Non-member) 


A. Iam returning the $1.00. The Ki- 
wanis list is not available for any such 
purpose. I also want to call your at- 
tention to the fact that the Kiwanis em- 
blem is thoroughly protected by patent 
and cannot be used except by permission 
of Kiwanis International. 
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Foreign Trade Will Help 


(From page 647) 


ing made by our Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hull, to negotiate reciprocal trade 
treaties with various nations. 

Various foreign countries can use 
great quantities of things that we in 
this country are best able to produce. 
Of course, at the moment it would be 
folly to talk about normal, long-term 
export trade possibilities. To most of 
us, export trade means trade with 
Europe—with Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway and Russia. 
These are largely the countries, aside 
from our own, in which civilization has 
progressed to a degree which has en- 
abled them to have business intercourse 
with each other and the rest of the 
world. But there has been a vast 
change in recent years. The World War, 
the Russian Revolution, the fall of the 
German Monarchy, the advent of dic- 
tators, and the Spanish Revolution 
have definitely shown that Europe can- 
not longer be looked to as the standard 
bearer of what we call western civili- 
zation. Too much has been destroyed 
in Europe—wealth as well as liberty— 
and not the least of European troubles 
has been the development in each 
country of an extreme nationalistic 
spirit which in its efforts to create a 
self-sufficiency has combated every 
step of development outside its own 
borders. Import quotas and _ other 
trade restrictions have seriously inter- 
fered with trade between nations. 

Every fair-minded American must 
agree that the hope of restoring export 
and import trade throughout the west- 
ern world now rests on the United 
States. Secretary Hull has taken the 
initial steps but industry must follow 
up his efforts if anything is to be done 
to uphold our civilization and help in 
the recovery of Europe. Our country 





alone has the necessary capital and 
the necessary business freedom. 
Europe has a mess on its hands 


comparable to that which existed be- 
fore the World War and there is tur- 
moil of a disturbing nature in the 
Orient. The needs of civilian popula- 
tions are not receiving much attention 
now. Foreign trade has to do mostly 
with war materials and food for armies. 
I sincerely hope that the war clouds 
will blow over. It is difficult for me to 
believe that the responsible heads of 
the European nations will permit an- 
other disaster like that which began in 
1914. I cling to the hope that they 
are just blustering and beating the 
drums. If a general war doesn’t come 
out of the present condition—and | 
earnestly hope it will not—and if the 
present ultra-nationalist spirit in time 
gives place to tolerance and codpera- 
tion and trust between the nations of 
the world, then something like normal 
trade relations can be resumed, and 
if they are resumed there will exist a 
potential market of just about every- 
thing we can produce, provided we in 
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turn will buy from our potential cus- 
tomers. 

As I view it, opportunity to develop 
a profitable foreign business lies large- 
ly in the field of agricultural products 
and machinery. Our fertile soil and 
natural climatic advantages make our 
country outstanding in the business 
of raising crops of every description. 
There are some countries in which 
the output per acre is greater than in 
ours, but there is no land where the 
output per man is as great as it is 
here. In spite of the erosion scare 
we have only scratched the surface of 
the agricultural potentialities in the 
United States. If the market ever 
justifies the effort we can double or 
treble our crops of nearly all kinds 
without any great difficulty and we 
can double or treble the output of our 
factories. 


On the other side of the picture 
there is hardly a country including our 
own which couldn’t consume goods in 
much greater quantities than are now 
available. Government authorities 
state that one third of our population 
is undernourished and ill-housed, yet 
it is probable that this third fares bet- 
ter on the average than do the people 
of most foreign countries. From this 
it is easy to conclude that there are 
almost limit!ess potentialities in the 
field of export trade. Production ca- 
pacity is available and a potential con- 
sumer demand exists. Only two things 
stand in the way. One is the price 
level which will permit the potential 
consumer market to be tapped, and the 
other is opportunity for the foreign 
producers to sell their surplus so that 
they will have the money with which 
to buy our surplus. 


Junior Farmers 


(From page 654) 


prove the system. Following this meet- 
ing but not later than May 1, each 
Junior Farmer club holds an organiza- 
tion meeting at which they enroll mem- 
bers for the year, elect officers and 
make their plans. In the meantime the 
Kiwanis club membership is divided 
into teams of two and three members, 
one team for every Junior Farmer club. 
It is the duty of this Kiwanis team to 
attend each of their Junior Farmer 
club meetings, assist ther in their or- 
ganization work and through advice 
help them carry on through the year, 
but the Kiwanis members do not, in 
any way, attempt to advise or direct 
the Junior Farmers in their agricul- 
tural projects. These Kiwanis teams 
are considered a part of the Junior 
Farmer clubs and it is through this 
personal contact that the greatest good 
has been accomplished in better under- 
standing between the rural and urban 
communities. In 1938, records show 
that not one Junior Farmer club meet- 
ing was held without one or more Ki- 
wanians being present. Some Junior 
Farmer club meeting places are locat- 
ed as far as thirty miles from the cit- 
ies, which gives an idea of the time and 
interest Kiwanis members take in their 
Junior Farmer clubs. 

The Ontario Department of Agricul- 
ture, appreciating the importance of 
Junior Farmer work, apparently kept 
this in mind when appointing their lo- 
cal representatives as the district has 
been fortunate in their selection. We 
have not only had outstanding men in 
the agricultural field, but they have 
also been very much interested in the 
boys and girls. Much of their time has 
been given to this objective, especially 
has this been true of their own time 
taken for this work. The Agricultural 
Representative works in close codpera- 
tion with the Kiwanis club in the or- 
ganization work. He looks after the 
educational features, guiding the boys 
and girls in their agricultural work. He 


takes almost full charge of the special 
project work, such as the grain and 
sheep clubs, etc., which are carried on 
within the Junior Farmer clubs. 

The Canadian Lakehead Exhibition 
Association furnishes the means for ex- 
hibiting the projects at the annual ex- 
hibition and puts up the prizes. 

As a climax or culmination of the 
summer’s work every boy and girl, who 
has carried on and completed his or her 
project has the opportunity of exhibit- 
ing their work at the Annual Fair in 
the Twin Cities held about the middle 
of August and at the same time they 
are guests of the Kiwanis Club at “The 
Kiwanis Club Camp” held at the fair 
for three days. The Kiwanis club fur- 
nishes sleeping quarters and meals and 
in cooperation with the Exhibition As- 
sociation entertains the guests at the 
Camp on one of the evenings during 
their stay. The Agricultural Represen- 
tative is in charge of the Club Camp and 
guides the different activities, which 
consist of, among other things, stock 
judging, crop judging, educational fea- 
tures, etc. The girls’ work is looked 
after by a special representative of the 
Women’s Institute Branch of the De- 
partment of Agricultural, who in addi- 
tion to carrying on short courses for 
the girls during the year, and provid- 
ing education in gardening, canning 
and household science projects, also 
guides the girls at the Club Camp. On 
the final day of the camp, the Kiwanis 
club holds its regular weekly meal and 
meeting at the exhibition grounds, when 
they have as their guests the presidents 
and secretaries of all Junior Farmer 
clubs. At this meeting there is always 
an outstanding speaker and in order 
that all boys and girls in camp may have 
an opportunity of hearing this speaker, 
they are brought into the meeting dur- 
ing the latter part of the program. 
Following this meeting the camp winds 
up with a monster parade in front of 
the grand stand, when each Junior 
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Farmer club goes on parade. 


This year, the speaker for the final 
meeting was our International Sec- 
retary, Fred Parker, who gave a speech 
of outstanding merit. The Kiwanis 
members, and the boys and girls, learned 
a lot from this speech and it is hoped 
that during his visit to the Club Camp, 
Fred learned much more of what can 
be done in Junior Farmer work. 

In order to attend the Kiwanis Club 
Camp a boy or girl must be a bonafide 
member of a Junior Farmer club. They 
must, during the summer, have had a 
project, such as a calf, swine, sheep or 
garden project, must raise it and bring 
the project to a conclusion for showing 
at the exhibition in the Junior Farmer 
exhibits, or they must have been a mem- 
ber of a special project club, necessitat- 
ing a membership in a Junior Farmer 
club. These special project clubs are 
organized under Department of Agri- 
culture supervision. The members are 
supplied with books of instruction, must 
keep thorough and complete records 
throughout the season and attend one 
or two special instruction classes. 

At the monthly meetings of the 
clubs, in addition to agricultural items, 
there is usually some form of enter- 
tainment put on by the individual mem- 
bers, also some of the clubs have de- 
bates, etc., as an educational feature. 
During the months of June, July and 
August, 1988, a new feature was in- 
troduced whereby each member of the 
Kiwanis team took his turn giving a 
short talk to the boys and girls cover- 
ing the member’s vocation in life as an 
informative subject for the Junior 
Farmers. 

During the first few years the Ki- 
wanis club expended approximately one 
thousand dollars per year on this ob- 
jective, but as time went on and the 
organization was more thorough, it was 
found that it was not necessary to spend 
this amount, that personal work on the 
part of the Kiwanians could save a con- 
siderable amount. Now the amount ex- 
pended amounts to around six hundred 
dollars per year and is used almost en- 
tirely for the Club Camp at the ex- 
hibition. Such items as transporting 
live stock to the exhibition and return- 
ing it home, meals for the boys and girls 
and sleeping accommodations, account 
for most of this expenditure. 

This year there were fifteen Junior 
Farmer clubs, with a total enrollment 
of three hundred and sixty-nine mem- 
bers. Contained within these clubs were 
eight special project clubs, consisting 
of one sheep club, two boys’ grain clubs, 
two boys’ and two girls’ garden clubs 
and one potato club. At the Kiwanis 
Club camp there were 263 Junior 
Farmer club members registered, show- 
ing 685 exhibits. 

After a considerable study of the 
territory the Representative of the De- 
partment of Agriculture decided on a 
suitable variety of potato to be raised 
in this vicinity and in order to give it 
a start the Kiwanis club purchased this 
spring twenty bags of certified seed of 
the variety chosen. This seed was 
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placed in the hands of selected boys 
and girls. In the fall each boy and girl 
given seed will return to the Kiwanis 
club two bags of potatoes, orders for 
which have already been taken by in- 
dividual members of the club and in 
this way the matter will be financed. 

A survey showed that Thunder Bay 
District was well adapted for the rais- 
ing of sheep, but little had been done 
in this line. On the recommendation 
of the Agricultural Representative the 
Kiwanis club brought in, during the 
fall of 1937, a carload of thoroughbred 
ewes. These were placed among select- 
ed Junior Farmers at the rate of about 
five each. The financing was carried 
out by each boy or girl giving a note 
to a bank, said note being endorsed by 
ean individual Kiwanian. Payment was 
to be made with lambs when marketed. 
Already part payments have been made 
on most of the notes and the entire in- 
debtedness could be wiped out this year, 
but it has been thought advisable to 
keep sufficient lambs on the farms to 
build up the flocks and carry the fi- 
nancing over a period of two years. 
The Department of Agriculture sup- 





plied thoroughbred rams and it was 
through that department that the pur- 
chase of the ewes was arranged. 

During the early spring of 1938 a 
new departure was tried out wherein 
the Kiwanis club arranged for a series 
of eight radio programs over the local 
station once each week. The programs 
were supplied from talent’ -mong the 
different Junior Farmer clubs, each 
club taking a program. This created 
a great deal of interest among the boys 
and girls in the country and was espe- 
cially well timed during the early part 
of the season. Its success merits its 
continuation in future years. 

In the Kiwanis club the Junior Farm- 
er work is entirely under the direction 
of the Agriculture Committee, which 
functions under the objective “Closer 
relations between the farmer and the 
business and professional man.” It is 
hard to imagine a better way of carry- 
ing out this objective than through the 
sponsoring of this important work. As 
stated before there is ample evidence of 
the wonderful results obtained in the 
past nine years and more far-reaching 
results are looked for in future years. 


Hamilton, Hl., Winner in Blue Division 
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Program" 16 
Music j 
Sunshine 2 
Support of Churches* 6 
Under-Privileged Child Work? 22 
Public Affairs’ : 12 


(Composed of the chairman and 
the seven following sub-commit- 
tee chairmen) 


Athletics 6 
Boys and Girls Work 16 
Boy Scouts 2 
City Development 8 
Retail Relations’ 12 
Roads and Parks 15 
Safety 6 


During the year it was recognized 
that our committee set-up was entirely 
too complex for a club of our member- 
ship. After study and correspondence 
with International Headquarters a sim- 
plified set-up was recommended to the 
1988 officers. This set-up was adopted 
and those committees which are starred 
are those which are retained, This was 
made possible by combining the work 
of some committees and delegating the 
functions of others to the Board of Di- 
rectors. 


5. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

A basket-ball team for club members 
was organized. Two games were played 
with a town team from Elvaston, IIli- 
nois. 

The Hamilton Kiwanis club joined 
with local Masons, Odd Fellows, Fire- 
men and Legionnaires in a ten-week 
card and pool tournament. 

On January 25 we were hosts to five 
members of the Nauvoo Unity Club at a 
regular club meeting. Mr. Fred Mar- 


shall of the State Highway Department 
talked on “Landscaping our New Scenic 
Highway.” 

On January 28 we sponsored a card 
party for the Roosevelt Warm Springs 
Foundation. 

On February 15 was held the first 
Ladies’ Night of the year. The ladies 
were in charge of all plans for the pro- 
gram. It was a Valentine Masquerade 
Party with stunts, games and lots of 
entertainment. A grand time was had 
by all who attended. 

On March 15 we were hosts to farm- 
ers from the surrounding countryside. 
Each club member had selected from a 
list at least one farmer whom he in- 
vited and brought as his guest. The 
program was the fun and frolic type 
with S. W. Mitchell, editor, speaking on 
the subject “A Cock-eyed Man Squints 
at a Cock-eyed World.” 

On April 26 we were hosts to the 
Safety Patrol of the Grade Schools. The 
occasion was National Boys and Girls 
Week. Various subjects relative to 
boys and girls work were discussed. 

On May 3 we entertained high school 
football, basket-ball and track letter 
men. We secured a speaker, Coach Ray 
Hanson, who talked to the high school 
students on the subject “Athletics.” 

On May 10 we held a fish fry meet- 
ing at Riverside Park. The club mem- 
bers personally cleaned up the park and 
built two tables and benches for picnic 
purposes. 

On May 17 we were hosts to the en- 
tire senior class of the high school. The 
senior class furnished the program. 

During the month as losers of the 
pool and card tournament, we enter- 
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tained the Masons, Legionnaires, Fire- 
men and Odd Fellows at a fish fry and 
card party. 

On July 19 the club motored to Camp 
Eastman where they visited the Boy 
Scout Camp for this area. Many Scout 
parents were guests of club members. 
The boys proceeded to trim us in a game 
of softball. 

On August 9 we held a picnic for our 
ladies, families and friends on the shore 
of Lake Keokuk. Games, entertainment 
and plenty to eat were enjoyed. 

On October 11 we held a farm meet- 
ing with farmers of Wythe Township 
at the Wythe Community Center. We 
furnished a program which was of an 
entertaining type. 

On November 15 we held a joint meet- 
ing with the Hamilton Post of Ameri- 
can Legion, furnishing the speakers and 
an entertainment program. 

On December 20 we held our annual 
Ladies’ Night and Christmas party. 
Although Santa Claus did not appear 
this year, everyone had a grand time. 

In addition to the various social ac- 
tivities, many members and their wives 
attended other Kiwanis clubs during 
the year. 


6. RELATION TO DISTRICT AND 
INTERNATIONAL 

Two delegates attended the Interna- 
tional Convention at Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, June 20-24. Here we were awarded 
the International Achievement Trophy 
for clubs in the White Division. During 
this time the Kiwanis club celebrated 
All Kiwanis Night by an appropriate 
program. 

In September the president, vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer all 
attended the District Convention at 
Joliet, Illinois, September 27-29. At 
this convention, we were awarded tro- 
phies for winning the Attendance Con- 
test and the Under-Privileged Child 
Work Contest. 

At the beginning of the year, training 
schools for committee chairmen and 
board of directors were held by the 
president and other officers as requested 
and directed by the district officers. 

In January we observed the anniver- 
sary of Kiwanis International by an 
appropriate program. On April 5 the 
Lieutenant Governor, Elos Ray made 
an official visitation to the club. 

In December our president-elect, F, 
S. Higby, attended the School of Lead- 
ership Training in Chicago. 

Three of our club members were ap- 
pointed on district committees for the 
year 1937. 

Prior to the beginning of the year, 
twenty club members attended the Divi- 
sional School of Training at Macomb, 
Illinois, on December 9. 

All semi-annual, annual and all spe- 
cial reports were submitted promptly. 
Payments of dues and magazine sub- 
scriptions were made promptly to both 
the District and Kiwanis International. 

Committee appointments, election of 
officers and such were reported to the 
district headquarters immediately. The 
Hamilton Kiwanis club at the close of 

(Turn to page 696.) 
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YOUR NAME ym Go& 





PASS CASE, BILL FOLD, CARD & MEMO CASE 


EW STREAMLINED MODEL. No more 

fumbling for your passes—just snap open 
your Pasmaster and they all show, each under 
separate celluloid face, protected from dirt 
and wear. Eight pass capacity. Has 2 roomy 
pockets for cards, checkbook or memos. Large 
currency fold. Made of high grade genuine 
black CALFSKIN. Tough and durable. 
Beautiful soft texture. All silk stitched, ex- 
pertly finished. 1-10 14-K Gold Corners and 
Snap. Size 3”x5” closed. 


TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL. If not thoroughly 
satisfied after using for two weeks, your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. Name, address 
and fraternal emblem engraved in 22-K Gold 
FREE. ($1.50 Extra value!) 


ALL IN ONE! 


Genuine 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
BLACK CALFSKIN 


$495 


POSTPAID 









2 






FREE Engraved 


HANDY Powder Horn POUCH 


A free gift... the very latest in a handy 
pocket tobacco pouch. Squeeze it . 

and presto—your pipe is filled. Made of 
genuine bla - leather — rubber lined. 
Won’t leak. Keeps the tobacco fresh. A 
TRUE $1.00 VALUE! (Your monogram 
in 22-K Gold included) 





WAS $5.00 


NOW... Direct To You 
Only 350 


POSTPAID 











Spiral air-cell catches all 
sludge. 
spiral twists out for easy cleaning. 
Upper air chamber conditions 


smoke 
Makes smoke mellow and mild. 


22-K GOLD 


. Ci ee ee eo ee 
a 

5 MAIL COUPON NOW a 

* LANDON & WARNER, Dept. P-22 - 

3 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Hl. a 

BS Tl enclose $.......... on the understanding that unless § 

g I'm pleased after 2 weeks’ trial, you will refund my g 

@ money in full. € 

: I'm ordering two—include FREE Key Case s : 

(i 

@ Monogram CT] a ee Emblem desired _-- @ 

FREE KeyCase  .. e 
Calfskin key case—Gold g 4 
engraved—included FREE OD, AGO. 6/5 os sae e des oe gd 
with order for 2 Pasmasters. B NOTICE! If billfolds are for gifts, include instructions § 
Use one as a gift and get @ for Gold engraving on separate paper. a 
this $2.00 value FREE! Perret? Se eer ee ee ee ee ee 






Balanced for handling 
ease. Weight only 11¢ 
ounces. Length only 
51% inches, 


Patented 2-Cell Gravity Flow! 


OW you can get honest-to-gosh smoking 

joy! For pipe smoking is no longer a bitter 
experience. New, patented “‘smoke condition- 
ing’’ design tempers and cools the smoke and 
eliminates all biting, nauseating sludge. For 
you, real pleasure and mouth happiness are 
now a certainty! Made of imported Algerian 
briar, Airflow is custom-crafted and hand- 
finished to a beautiful natural polish. 


TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL. Send for an Airflow. 
Smoke it for two weeks on trial . . . then decide! 
If it doesn’t please 100%, return it for refund. 


r===MAIL COUPON NOW===" 


LANDON & WARNER, Dept. R-90 


Large bowl gives 
long, cool smoke. 


Aluminum cooling 


and assures dryness. 








a 
2 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Hl. ; 
e I enclose $-. - on the understanding that unless g 
€ I'm pleased after 2 weeks’ trial, you will refund my g 
q money in full. Be sure to include the FREE Powder Horn a 

Pouch. 

. so wey ee @ 
& 3-initial monogram desired Cc] a CJ a 
a 2 
DN ee. conaeaantans ._ 8 
a & 
a 3 
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Industrial Mobilization 


(From page 645) 


teen months by friendly powers while 
we have an opportunity to marshal for 
war purposes our tremendous indus- 
trial Our whole program of 
industrial mobilization must aim to cut 
down to a minimum the time necessary 
for American industry to change from 
peace to war production. 

At the urgent behest of our Presi- 
dent and with the coédperation of Con- 
gress, the War Department now has 
been given authority for a program 
of educational orders which should go 
a long way toward training industry 
for the production of items non-com- 
mercial in character. Items included 
in the program for the current year 
comprise the following: 

Semi-automatic rifles, recoil mechan- 
isms for three inch anti-aircraft guns, 
forgings and machinings for seventy- 
five millimeter shells, gas masks and 
sixty-inch searchlights. 

Every one of these items is indis- 
pensable in the early stages of war. 
Each one presents a difficult problem 
because of its basic dissimilarity to 
items of normal produc- 
tion. During the course of this fiscal 
year, the War Department will spend 
two million dollars in the purchase of 
tools, gauges and other aids for the 
production of these difficult items and 
in orders to specially qualified fac- 
tories to manufacture a small number 
of these weapons or their parts. Once 
industry is educated to the job of 
producing these vital items, one of the 
most serious bottlenecks in our indus- 
trial mobilization program will be 
solved. 

Our program also includes a plan 
for a super-agency, national in char- 
acter and administered by outstanding 
civilians, to coérdinate this tremen- 
dous industrial effort. The War De- 
partment is unalterably opposed to the 
militarization of industry under the 
control of military men. 

Te win a war today requires not 
only the codperation of industry and 
labor, but of a whole united people 
behind the lines. During the last war, 
there was present behind the lines, in 


assets. 


peace-time 


all warring nations, a pack of vicious 
forces which threatened to nullify the 


sacrifices at the front and to under- 
mine the morale of the families at 
home. The United States was no ex- 


ception. 

Hysterical competition for war ma- 
terials and skilled labor sent prices of 
goods and wages to. sky-rocketing 
heights. tents, food and clothing 
jumped to new high levels. The thirty 
dollars a month that, in 1917, the de- 
pendents of our soldiers were assured, 
in 1918 had shrunk in its purchasing 
power to than one-half of its 
earlier equivalent. The average price 
of all commodities during the World 
War had risen to nearly two and one- 
half times their average peace-time 
level. Inflation and profiteering raised 
their ugly heads. Had the World War 


less 


lasted much longer, our home sector 
might have become demoralized to a 
serious extent. 


A program of preparedness should 
include means to prevent profiteering, 
hold down prices, equalize the burdens 
of war and assure a united front be- 
hind the lines. To round out our na- 
tional defense program, we need a 
law with teeth in it, with stringent 
penalties for violation, to take effect 
upon a declaration of war, that will 
attack the two evils of inflation and 
excess profits and minimize the pos- 
sibilities of their effects. 

In conclusion, may it be said that 
although we have developed a program 
for industrial mobilization which should 
strengthen our efforts in an emergency, 
we, in the War Department, all sincere- 
ly hope and pray that we may never 
have to put any part of this program 
into actual practice. 

For specific information on whether 
there is anything your organization 
should do to fit in with the plans of in- 
dustrial preparedness Kiwanians should 
write to Louis Johnson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, Washington, D.C. You 
should explain just what your organiza- 


tion does. This applies to those en- 
gaged in manufacturing businesses.— 
EDITor. 


Hamilton, Hll., Winner in Blue Division 


(From page 692) 


SECTION B ACTIVITIES 
|, UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 


the year had paid all its bills and had a 
small balance on hand. 

The Hamilton Kiwanis club continued 
its under-privileged child work during 
the year 1937. The chairmanship of 
this committee remained the same as 
for the prior year. Committee members 
and all club members codperated splen- 
didly and loyally in carrying out this 
project. This is one of the most im- 


portant phases of the activities of this 
particular club and one of which we are 
very proud. 

To raise funds for under-privileged 
child work an all community auction 
and sale was sponsored by the club. The 
entire club was organized to canvass 
the entire community in zones asking 
for donations of any type. Articles that 
were no longer usable, fruit, cakes, pies, 
candies, anything that anyone cared to 
give was solicited... The response was 
excellent. 
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People of the community gave such 
things as canned fruit, home baked 
goods, potatoes, onions, fire wood, hay, 
cylinder oil, gasoline, old furniture, 
livestock, old clothing, ete. It is im- 
portant to note that all of these things 
were something that someone thought 
they could give without missing it. 

The contributions were collected to- 
gether in a large room and auctioned 
off to the highest bidder on a Saturday 
afternoon. The time and services of the 
auctioneer were donated by him. The 
receipts from the total sales amounted 
to approximately $400.00. In addition 
to this the Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee received the codperation of phy- 
sicians, surgeons, dentists, and nurses, 
as well as hospitals in an effort to make 
this sum of money extend much further 
for this worthy cause. 

This committee first arranged with 
surgeons, oculists, dentists and physi- 
cians for continuing work on physical 
defects of under-privileged children. Ar- 
rangements were made with the hospi- 
tals for care of hospital cases at half 
the regular cost. The dental work for 
four under-privileged children was com- 
pleted. Fourteen other children were 
assigned for dental correction. This 
committee completed a card index of 
physical condition for every child in the 
Hamilton schools enrolled in 1937. Blan- 
kets were distributed to one needy fam- 
ily. A pair of galoshes was purchased 
for an under-privileged girl. 

This committee also assisted in spon- 
soring a card party for the benefit of 
the Warm Springs Foundation and 
local under-privileged children. 

In February, plans for the all-com- 
munity auction sale occupied the atten- 
tion of this committee. In addition to 
this, dental corrections on 10 under- 
privileged children were completed. 
They cooperated with merchants in put- 
ting on a benefit picture show, the bene- 
fits of which went to United Charities. 
Physical examination of all pupils in 
the Oakwood School, in the outlying 
district of Hamilton, was completed. 


Following the success of the Com- 
munity Auction Sale in which approxi- 
mately $400.00 for under-privileged 
child work was raised one afternoon, 
all defective children in the local schools 
were classified. The classification showed 
five cases of tonsil defects, one nasal 
defect, one ear defect, and twelve den- 
tal defects. The committee got con- 
sent of parents to proceed with the 
work. A pair of glasses for a high 
school girl was purchased. Galoshes 
for three needy students were pur- 
chased. 

The codperation of the Kiwanis club 
and this committee was extended to 
rural schools in the township for physi- 
cal examination of all pupils. The com- 
mittee cooperated with local Parent- 
Teachers Association and the School 
Board, securing a Visiting School Nurse 
for the spring and summer months. In 
addition to this, dental corrections for 
15 under-privileged children were com- 
pleted. We also paid for dental work 
for one rural child. 
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Following the visits of a School 
Nurse, a new survey was made of the 
school children of Hamilton in regard 
to the condition of their teeth. Sixteen 
of the students were referred to dentists 
for correction. Dental work was com- 
pleted on fourteen other children. A 
dental bridge was purchased for an 
under-privileged high school boy. Six 
pairs of shoes for under-privileged 
school children were also purchased. 


The following month typhoid inocu- 
lations for grade school children were 
given by the club. An X-ray for an 
under-privileged high school boy was 
also obtained. The committee purchased 
a tooth for a football player who lost 
one during a school game. A graduat- 
ing gown was also rented for an under- 
privileged grade school girl. The com- 
mittee assisted an  under-privileged 
high school boy in securing a graduat- 
ing suit. In this latter instance, they 
helped pay for the garment. 

Dental work for thirty under-privi- 
leged children was completed. The com- 
mittee codperated in establishing a 
county wide school nurse plan with two 
nurses in charge. Slippers for an 
under-privileged grade school girl were 
purchased and one dress purchased for 
another grade school girl. 

The Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee completed dental corrections for 
seven under-privileged children. Finan- 
cial assistance was given six under- 
privileged boys desiring and deserving 
to attend the Boy Scout Camp. The 
committee paid for six tonsil operations 
for six under-privileged children taken 
from rural school districts. One tonsil 
operation for a Hamilton school child 
was paid for. The committee paid for 
one osteopath treatment for a rural boy 
to correct posture difficulties. In addi- 
tion to this, the hospital bill for one 
appendectomy case was paid for. 

Two dental corrections were made for 
two under-privileged children. One pair 
of glasses was purchased for an under- 
privileged girl. The committee con- 
tacted Social Security Board, Public 
Health Service and the State Depart- 
ment of Health with the view of extend- 
ing our under-privileged child program 
for the coming year to include every 
case of physical, mental disability, etc. 
among the children of school age in our 
community. 

A new set of frames for glasses was 
purchased for an under-privileged grade 
school boy. The committee made a com- 
plete survey of the grade school, high 
school and rural schools as to cases of 
crippled, deformed, sub-normal, tuber- 
cular and other types of cases with rec- 
ommendations to the Kiwanis club as 
to action necessary. A conference was 
held with the Parent-Teachers’ Associ- 
ation concerning a survey of teeth, ear, 
eye, nose and throat troubles of under- 
privileged children in the above school 
age. 

Toward the close of the year, a pair 
of glasses was purchased for an under- 
privileged negro boy. Materials for 
repairing old toys were purchased and 
turned over to the grade school boys to 


use them in repairing toys donated to 


United Charities. 


On Christmas eve, dressed in Santa 
uniforms, this committee distributed | 
fifty boxes of groceries, candies, apples, 
toys and clothing to poor families of 
Hamilton. 

The work of the Under-Privileged | 
Child Committee and the Kiwanis club 
has been of unestimable value to this 
community. The work has been so com- 
plete and so extensive that practically 
all physical cases in the high school and | 
grade school of Hamilton have been | 
taken care of. The committee now plans | 
to extend its activities to the rural 
community and to a less common type | 
of ailment. 


2. BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 

The Hamilton Kiwanis club contin- 
ues to sponsor the Hi-Y organization | 
among high school boys and a Boy Scout | 
troop primarily for boys of the grade 
school age. The Scoutmaster and troop 
committee were furnished for the Boy 
Scout troop from club members. 

Probably the outstanding activity of 
this committee during the month of 
January was the flooding of the high 
school football field for a skating rink 
for all boys and girls of the community. 
The members of the Kiwanis club put 
on raincoats and boots, borrowed the 
local fire equipment and sprayed and 
flooded the football field. The skating 
rink proved to be a success, a good time 
for the boys and girls and a comfort to 
community mothers, but a big job for 
the club. 

The following month, representatives 
were sent to a Hi-Y meeting in Quincy, 
Illinois, and also to a Hi-Y meeting in 
Carthage, Illinois. During the month 
of February, a feed for Hi-Y boys was 
furnished by the Kiwanis club. The 
club secured a speaker to address the 
Boy Scouts on Scouting and entertain 
the Boy Scouts at the regular club 
meeting. 

In April the club sponsored its first 
Easter egg hunt for children of the 
community. A large number of children 
attended this first Easter egg hunt and 
prizes were awarded to those receiving 
the most sacks of eggs. Arrangements 
were made whereby all children received 
a sufficient supply of Easter eggs. 

A movement was started toward the 
organization of a Tri-Y girls’ organiza- 
tion for girls of high school age. 

The club entertained the boys and 
girls of the grade school Safety Patrol 
at a regular club meeting. The occasion 
was the National Boys and Girls Week 
with an appropriate program. Service 
awards were given the children attend- 
ing. 

A Parents’ Night for parents of Boy 
Scouts was sponsored by the committee. 
A speaker was secured from the State 
Highway Department to address high 
school pupils on the subject of “Safety.” 
The State Highway Department fur- 
nished the speaker and a film demon- 
strating the talk. 

In May, the Kiwanis club was the 
host to the Hamilton High School grad- 
uating class at a club meeting. At a 
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THEY PAID HIM OVER 
990,000 
for the 


5 MONEY MAKING IDEAS 
nm 





that bring 


ACTION 





N a single year, business men paid Elmer 

Wheeler over $50,000 to show them how 
to increase their sales with “Tested Sen- 
tences That Sell.” Immediate and phenome- 
nal results have followed Wheeler's 5 
SPECIFIC MONEY-MAKING IDEAS. Now 
these amazingly practical, easy-to-use secrets 
are yours in a book that’s worth its weight 
in gold to anybody who has anything to sell. 
This very minute, the almost uncanny power 
of WORDS THAT BRING ACTION is 
making millions of extra dollars for men 
and women who have learned the knack of 
using Tested Sentences That Sell. 





HERE'S PROOF Learn the 


e clothespins 
Sat ell — until & 5 
3-word Tested ses egs 
ng sentence Sols Specific Ideas 
them by * 
lions os behind ‘Tested Sen- 
[= tences That Sell.’’ Use 
6 well-chosen words that persuade— 
words, suggests sentences that click! ... 
the : » Wherthe 
brought one tobac- Remember: Whether 


you sell yourself or 
your product, your first 
10 words are more im- 
portant than the next 
10,000! BUT they must 
be the right words — 
sentences that SELL! 
Mr. Wheeler's book 
will teach you the 
simple science of using 
Tested Selling Sentences 
—of finding the words 
that bring action to get 
what you want. Send 
the coupon and ‘‘Tested 


one Tested Selling 
Sentence sol i 
high-priced toa. 00 
78 out of every 
customers. 


matic sales 
Dreases, have been 
egis ered wen 
Tested Selling Sen: 
tences on wae ore 

of products and fe 
_— imeluding 
vices insurance, 


phd foods, ete Sentences That Sell’’ 
tire, cosmetics. tt will reach you by re- 
Quors:, SSE CIFIC turn mail. It costs you 
{DEAS ARE FUN- nothing to see this 

& unique and profitable 


TEL book. 
MORE 
want to sell. 






PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Book No.TH 92-1, 70 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Send me ‘'Tested Sentences That Sell.’’ I will 
pay the postman $3.75, plus few cents postage. 
It is understood that if, after 5 days’ examina- 
tion, I decide not to keep this book, 1 may 
return it and you will refund my money. 


so decdegiiiuenhtmags aan MNES, siicticoishlidiaasdnaies | 
Check here if you prefer enclosing payment, 
in which case we pay postage. Same refund 


in 


A PRENTICE-HALL BOOK 
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club meeting they also entertained the 
basket-ball, football and track letter 
men of the high school at an annual 
athletic banquet. A prominent coach 
was obtained to make the address of 
the evening. 

A canvass of Kiwanians and Scout 
parents was made with an attempt to 
raise funds for Boy Scout work. Over 
$100.00 was raised from these sources 
during this canvass. A separate canvass 
was made for Hi-Y work and $50.00 


was secured. The committee treated 
the Boy Scout troop to an ice cream 
supper. 


The Kiwanis club furnished ten cars 
and drivers to take fifty boys to St. 
Louis, Missouri, to a ball game between 
the Cardinals and Cubs. Incidentally 
this particular game was a very good 
one containing all the thrills usually 
seen in a dozen ball games. After the 
game a trip to the St. Louis Municipal 
Airport was made where the boys could 
see the transport planes come and go. 

Chaperones were provided for Boy 
Scouts on an overnight camping trip. 
Registration fees for boys attending the 
Boy Scout Camp were paid and the ex- 
penses of two boys attending the district 
Hi-Y meeting were met by the club. 
$100.00 was paid to the Eastern Iowa 
Boy Scout Area to assist in area ex- 
penses. 

The committee entertained the par- 
ents of the Boy Scout troops. Transpor- 
tation was furnished to the Boy Scout 
troops attending Camp Eastman. Five 
boys and girls were assisted in securing 
music lessons in band instruments. 

Miss Rosalyn Cook of the Music De- 
partment of Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, was obtained to play a piano re- 
cital for the assembly of the high school 
students. 

The committee provided leadership 
talks for four Scout meetings. Another 
outstanding activity of this committee 
was the coéperation with the merchants 
of the town in sponsoring a Hallowe’en 
celebration for the boys and girls of 
Hamilton. The purpose of this type of 
celebration is to keep the boys and girls 
out of mischief on Hallowe’en night. A 
German band was employed, prizes were 
awarded for best masquerades and a 
grand time was had by all. 

The Boys and Girls Committee codp- 
erated with the American Legion in 
sponsoring a Community Christmas 
tree and program for all boys and girls 
of the community. The boys and girls 
first met in the church where they lis- 
tened to the story of Jesus after which 
they proceeded to a community Christ- 
mas tree and received sacks of candy. 

The Boys and Girls Committee paid 
the dues for eight Boy Scouts. 


3. CITIZENSHIP 

The committee on Citizenship and 
Vocational Guidance are combined in 
the Hamilton Kiwanis Club. The work 
is also very closely correlated with the 
Boys and Girls Committee. In a small 
community with no problems in rela- 
tion to aliens, the work is largely con- 
centrated in teaching that the citizen 


of a small community has a definite 
responsibility to his community. 


At the first of the year this commit- 
tee secured a speaker, Dr. C. L. Archer 
to address the Kiwanis club on the sub- 
ject “America Faces the Unknown.” 
Following this the speak.r addressed 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association on the 
subject “Citizenship.” Speakers were 
also secured from the Kiwanis club to 
address the high school assembly on the 
occasion of Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
birthdays. 

Under the guidance and direction of 
this committee, the high school chorus 
was taken to Carthage, Illinois, where 
it sang at the Hancock County Teach- 
ers’ Institute. Transportation was also 
furnished the Senior Class of the Ham- 
ilton High School to the County Seat 
where they listened to the proceedings 
of the County Court. Following this, 
a tour of the historical science of the 
county was made. 

At a regular club meeting, the city 
officials were entertained as our guests. 
Three editorials on citizenship were 
furnished by club members and _ pub- 
lished in the local newspaper. One 
speaker from the club addressed the 
high school assembly on citizenship 
which was furnished by this committee. 

During a city and township election, 
this committee assisted with cars in 
getting out people to the polls. In ad- 
dition to this, they prepared and dis- 
tributed printed information regarding 
various bond issues to voters with the 
sole intention of informing them intel- 
ligently of these issues. 

At a later date four articles were 
furnished by club members to the local 
newspaper. These articles were on 
various phases of citizenship. The club 
cooperated with other civic organiza- 
tions in the community observance of 
Memorial Day, assisting financially in 
purchasing a flag to decorate old sol- 
diers’ graves. 

On the occasion of the celebration of 
the Sesquicentennial of the signing of 
the Constitution, a public meeting was 
sponsored by the club. A lawyer from 
Carthage, Illinois, was obtained to make 
the address of the evening on “Citizen- 
ship and the Constitution.” 

The club coéperated with the Ameri- 
can Legion in observing Armistice Day 
with an appropriate program. The 
American Legion was also entertained 
at a club program at a later date. 


4. RURAL AND URBAN RELATIONS 


The Agriculture Committee as it is 
termed in this club sponsored a number 
of rural and urban activities with the 
purpose of promoting a better feeling 
between the farmer and the town men. 


Early in the year, they contacted the 
County Supervisor of Highways and 
were successful in getting the county to 
put cinders on an icy hill north of 
Hamilton. They also contacted the 
Highway Department of the State and 
were successful in having them prepare 
an approach to a bridge carrying traf- 
fic into town. 
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The committee codperated with the 
Wythe-Willcox Community Center (ru- 
ral) in putting on shows for the pur- 
pose of raising funds to redecorate the 
community center building. 

The club was host to forty farmers 
at a Farmers’ Night regular club meet- 
ing on March 15. Each member selected 
from a list prepared by the Agriculture 
Committee, one or more farmers who 
he invited as his guest and brought to 
the meeting. The purpose of preparing 
a list was to insure that at a future 
meeting during the year the same group 
of.farmers were not invited but a differ- 
ent group each time. The program at 
the Farmers’ Night meeting was the 
fun-frolic type program with an excel- 
lent speaker. 

This committee secured a number of 
red bud trees which, along with our tree 
planting campaign, were planted along 
rural roads. 

An afternoon and evening’s enter- 
tainment were furnished the Sonora 
Homecomers, a rural organization that 
meets every two years, by this com- 
mittee. Prior to this, the committee 
solicited prizes for the Homecoming 
which were awarded winners of various 
contests during the afternoon. Follow- 
ing the entertainment the musicians 
and players who performed were given 
a picnic by the committee. 

Toward the end of the year a regular 
meeting of the club was taken to the 
Wythe Community Center where we 
met with the farmers of Wythe Town- 
ship at a supper meeting. The club 
furnished the program and singing. The 
special feature of the evening was a 
magician who gave an execellent pro- 
gram. 


5. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

At the beginning of the year, this 
committee made a survey of all high 
school students relative to their voca- 
tional choices. They also made a sur- 
vey of club members and classified them 
with regard to counselling students in 
their respective vocations. 

Twelve vocational counsellors were 
secured for students. 

The club codperated with the Board 
of Education in securing Dr. C. M. 
Sanford of the University of Illinois 
for a two-day survey and lecture course 
for high school students on vocational 
guidance. 

Dr. Sanford addressed the Kiwanis 
club and a meeting of parents of stu- 
dents the first evening. The rest of the 
time was employed in two lectures ‘a 
day to the assembly of the high school 
with counselling students taking up 
the remainder of his time. 

The committee furnished five club 
members as counsellors to high school 
students. They secured one occupational 
lecture for the high school assembly 
and furnished one counsellor for an 
out-of-school boy. 

A speaker was secured to address the 
club on “Modern Trends in Education 
and Guidance.” The committee also 
furnished two additional vocational 
guidance counsellors from the club. 
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6. PUBLIC AFFAIRS, SPECIAL OBJECTIVES 
AND OTHER MISCELLANEOUS 
ACTIVITIES 
A meeting of retail merchants was 

called and an organization was formed 

known as the Hamilton Retailers’ Asso- 

ciation. This was the first time in a 

number of years the merchants of the 

town had organized for the purpose of 
promoting a better feeling and codper- 
ating in business matters. 

This committee prepared a petition 
and presented the same to the City 
Council for the purpose of levying a 
tax to support and maintain a commu- 
nity band. This petition was successful 
in bringing to the vote of the people 
this issue. At the city election, the bond 
issue carried and during the summer 
months the community band was main- 
tained for the first time by the citizens 
of Hamilton. 

Our first tree planting campaign was 
originated and promoted in the commu- 
nity. The Red Bud tree was the tree 
picked for 1937 and over 1000 were sold 
in the community. In addition to this 
number, the Nauvoo Unity Club was 
interested in obtaining approximately 
700 trees for planting in their commu- 
nity. The Kiwanis club paid for and 
planted 500 Red Bud trees in the City 
Park. 

The club joined with other civic or- 
ganizations in continuing the United 
Charities. They codperated with the 
retail merchants in sponsoring a pic- 
ture show, the proceeds of which were 
turned over to the United Charities. 

On appeal from our Governor, Jake 
Meyers of Harrisburg, a drive was 
made for funds for relief of flood suf- 
ferers in southern Illinois and $47.50 
was sent to the governor. In addition 
to this, we raised funds for Red Cross 
work in other states and codperated 
with the Hi-Y Boys organization in 
gathering up twelve boxes of clothing 
and fruit. We secured a donation of 
one keg of aspirin tablets which was 
sent to the flood area. 

This committee’s activities in connec- 
tion with the new scenic highway were 
extensive for this year. Early in the 
year, State Representatives and Sena- 
tors were conferred with in an effort to 
secure early paving of the scenic high- 
way north of Hamilton. A drive for 
funds to complete paying for right-of- 
way was made and approximately 
$200.00 was raised to complete the pay- 
ment. When the contracting companies 
same to Hamilton, this committee aided 
workmen in finding suitable houses, 
rooms and apartments. The work of 
this committee secured a promise of the 
Highway Department to sod the banks 
along the new highway. This was later 
done. Through its efforts, an adjust- 
ment on a complaint for property own- 
ers was made. This committee suc- 
ceeded in securing the graveling of a 
number of approaches to the new scenic 
highway and a large number of trees 
were planted along the highway to 
landscape it. The combination of this 
particular activity was the codperating 
with the Unity Club of Nauvoo, Illinois, 


in sponsoring the dedication of the 
highway. 

Other road activities include securing 
the street commissioner to grade and 
repair one of our principal streets. We 


were successful in codperating with the | 
farmers in securing a gravel road in | 
the country. This committee also worked | 
in securing dedications from farmers | 


on the right-of-way of the new gravel 
roads. 

Another principal achievement of 
this committee was the securing of a 
safety sidewalk from Oakwood, an out- 
lying district of Hamilton, to the high 
school. This sidewalk now enables stu- 


‘dents coming to the high school to not 


have to walk on the state highway. In 
this instance, it was also necessary to 
secure dedication and to contact the 
State Highway Department and the 
City Council. 


The club furnished lumber and labor | 


for the construction of two tables and 
four benches for Riverside Park. 

A new Kiwanis sign was erected on 
the highway south of Hamilton. One 
additional sign was painted but has not 
as yet been erected. 

We had over 670 inches of publicity 
in a local newspaper pertaining entirely 
to club activities. In addition to this, 
we were privileged with approximately 
four and one-half pages in The Kiwanis 
Magazine. In addition to these many 
activities, there are undoubtedly some 
which were not recorded. Other deeds 
of good will and public service of indi- 
vidual members brought about through 
their association with Kiwanis, will of 
course never be recorded. 

Respectfully submitted, 
KIWANIS CLUB OF HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. 
Roy A. Grout, President. 
DONALD R. GORDON, Secretary. 


Kiwanis Education 
(From page 662) 


granted, these men want to know. 
If it has ever been your privilege 
to assist in the formation of a new 


club, you must have been impressed | 


with the eager attention given by those 
newest of new Kiwanians during the 
period of their instruction. That was 
the foundation of their Kiwanis educa- 
tion or, if you prefer the term, their 
Kiwanis information. If then these 
groups of men seem interested and 


absorbent, it is perfectly reasonable to | 


assume that a single, newly accepted 
member of your club would be likewise 
interested, but it is a fact, isn’t it, 
that he is sometimes a little, just a lit- 
tle, neglected? 

Summer is past. Fall is here and 
with it come election of officers, com- 
mittee appointments, board organiza- 
tion. You presidents will be consulted 
with respect to much of that, and in- 
cluded in the general plan will certain- 


ly be the numerical growth of your | 


club. 


Included in the general plan there | 


must be allowance for Kiwanis educa- 
tion. 


LOUD SPEAKERS!— 
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as necessary as a gavel if you are presiding at a meeting 
Henry and Seeley’s 
HOW TO ORGANIZE AND Price 
CONDUCT A MEETING... $1.50 


Here is a new. modern, attractively bound edition which will 
prov ide a thorough knowledge of ho w to preside at a meeting 
or how t organize a club or society. Ideal for Kiwanis, 
Rot pte ae Order your conies today! 
ae cae) aes eas ne ae Gee Ga cee Se Coen OD EE GS GD GD 
Noble & None, Publishers, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
ease Bead ¢ DD (I will pay for the books plus govt. 
postal booty upon, deliv 
Copies of HOW TO ORGANIZE AND C ONDE ic aS 
A MEETING 
Jame 


Address. . . ‘a K 


Mean Better Attendance— 


Every Kiwanis Club should have a public 
address system. 

Your softest voiced orator can be heard 
in the farthest corner of the room and 
yet without blasting the ears off of those 
near the speakers table. The equipment 
is inexpensive—dquickly installed either 
temporarily or permanently—easy to 
handle. Just plug it in—turn the knob 
to the exact volume you need. No furth- 
er attention required. Simple. No trou- 
ble. Set up or take down in a jiffy. 





Use it for regular meetings, publie gath- 
erings anywhere, picnics, athletic events, 
etc. 

We are specialists. Let us tell you about 
it. Easy deferred payments arranged if 
you want. Illustrated bulletins and 
prices sent at once. 

W.C. Braun (Kiwanian) 


RADOLEK COMPANY 


601 West Randolph St. Chicago, Hl. 











FOR YOUR BANQUET ENGAGE AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


SPEAKER - HUMORIST - PIANIST 


(you practically get 3 features for the price of one) 
— be sure of a —- evening. Terms very reason- 
le. Send for Br 
AXEL W. CHRISTENSEN, “Suite 717-K, Kimball Hall, oe iil, 









in KIWANIS 
~ ROAD SIGNS 


Desirable for every 
community. Design 
drawn by an artist, 
modeled in clay by a 
sculptor, reproduced 
in wax and cast into 
a metal pattern, hold- 
ing its shape indefi- 


18"’ Kiwanis Emblem with 
8x25" plate, Silicon Alum- 
inum, finished in blue and 


gold or yellow, as illustrated, nitely. Available in 
$12.00 complete. 18” and 30” only: 


Prices are reasonable. 


scriptive folder upon request, which 


[scr will gladly send you our ion } 
does not obligate you in any way. 


RABUN BRONZE FOUNDRY 


2111 Belgrave Avenue 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 
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it Happened in Saginaw 


(From page 649) 


Not content with lopping off useless 
jobs, Cookingham lopped off useless 
bookkeeping, too. The offices of con- 
troller, assessor and treasurer had been 
keeping duplicate books, in long hand. 
After comparing notes with other live- 
wire managers, Cookingham sent to 
Topeka, Kansas, for a finance director, 
surrounded him with accounting ma- 
chines, and told him to keep one set of 
books. 

Thus 86 separate accounts were cut 
to 15, useless work was reduced, and 
city finance brought into the open, and 
Saginaw discovered to its surprise that 
householders owed $200,000 in delin- 
quent water bills. 

Now, don’t think this condition exists 
only in Saginaw. In dozens of cities 
. . » Without live-wire managers... 
many property owners haven’t paid for 
water for years. Cookingham cancelled 
the bills of indigents, and required all 
others to pay current accounts within 
21 days. If they don’t, they might as 
well start washing their faces in the 
river, for their faucets go dry at once. 
Now, each month, Saginaw is collecting 
$5000 in these overdue accounts, in 
two more years its water will be on a 
strictly cash basis. 

Delinquent taxes are another matter, 
though. A state moratorium protects 
property owners, and when Cookingham 
came to town an average of a quarter 
of each year’s tax went on the delin- 
quent roll. The new manager put away 
his big stick, appealed to city pride, 
and six-sevenths of last year’s taxes 
were paid. 

In Saginaw, as in every city-manager 
town, there is some objection, chiefly 
among politicians, to “bringing in out- 
siders to run the town.’’ But in Sag- 
inaw, payrolls show that 90 per cent 
of all employes are holdovers from the 
old regime. All new workers must pass 
examinations prepared and graded by 
the Michigan Municipal League. This 
non-partisan organization has no po- 
litical interest; it merely certifies the 
best men, according to their examina- 
tion papers. 

However, only men who have been 
residents of Saginaw for a year or more 
may take examinations for patrolman 
and fireman. Radio operators and jun- 
ior engineers are picked from the state 
at large, because the local supply may 
be spotty. For such posts as finance 
officer, however, Cookingham scours the 
nation, to find the best experts avail- 
able. 

Most citizens, rich and peor, approve 
the new methods. The Board of Com- 
merce, with five directors among the 
nine on the city council, naturally en- 
dorses the new management. On the 


other hand, the CIO, powerful in Sag- 
inaw’s automotive shops and foundries, 
recently admitted through its executive 
committee that it, too, likes Cooking- 
ham’s style. 


It wishes, of course, that the admin- 
istration would favor municipal utili- 
ties, of which Saginaw has none save 
water. To which Cookingham replies 
that without utility profits, either actual 
or paper, he has held taxes to less than 
57 per cent of the 1930 figure... the 
lowest, in fact, since 1908. 


No glory to him in that, perhaps, for 
taxes started down before he _ took 
charge, and can’t, under Michigan law, 
be higher. But where many cities es- 
cape the restrictions of the state 15- 
mill law by bonding or public works, 
Saginaw is issuing no bonds. It will 
take 29 years to retire all those issued 
before Cookingham came to town. But 
he’s paying them, in spite of low taxes 
and no new bonds, at the rate of $330,- 
000 a year. 

And what are the people getting out 
of it? In two years they have got a new 
quarter million dollar city hall, a new 
$150,000 fire headquarters, a modern 
police station, miles of new parks, a big 
addition to the municipal garage 
and every building paid for, to the last 
penny, when the last nail was driven! 

They have 22 additional policemen, 
half a dozen added firemen, 55 new 
trucks and cars, higher wages for all 
city employes except department heads. 
They are getting new water mains, new 
sewers, new pavement. 

Their three municipal cemeteries, 
which for years had been let out to 
custodians, who paid for upkeep and 
pocketed the profits, are being reor- 
ganized, and the city will get the profits 
as they begin to come in. The munic- 
ipal auditorium, which never has been 
a burden to the taxpayer, is going even 
further into the black. Last year, with 
39 dances, 32 wrestling matches, 12 lec- 
tures and concerts, auto shows, style 
shows, etc., the auditorium made a 
profit of $2,195 above all expenses. 

Those are some of the things the cit- 
izens of Saginaw get. 

But remember, they and their man- 
ager are not unique. Each year more 
cities adopt the commonsense manager 
plan. And Laurie Perry Cookingham 
is merely an outstanding example 
among the 500 professional managers 
in the nation who are making the plan 
work. 

To see how well it works in Saginaw, 
you need only glance at the tax figures 
of the 93 cities of the same population 
class. The average per-capita cost of 
government in these cities is $45.83 a 
year. If you live in Saginaw, your 
share of the annual cost is exactly 
$17.15. No matter where you live, or 
what tax rate you pay, business man- 
agement rather than political manage- 
ment has proved that it will cut your 
costs. 

The lady voters of Saginaw, who 
started things seven years ago, had 
quite an idea. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


McAllen, Texas, Not Austin, 
Sponsored Convention Accompanist 


Faye Jones, the lovely lady from 
Texas, who appeared as a part of the 
musical program at the San Francisco 
Convention, was from McAllen, Texas, 
way down in the Rio Grande Valley two 
thousand miles from the city by the 
Golden Gate. Miss Jones was listed in 
the “There Was Music at San Francis- 
co” as being there as the guest of the 
Austin club and the boys of McAllen 
are anxious that the Kiwanians 
throughout the organization know that 
she really was sponsored by their club. 
The McAllen club, by the way, was 
brought into existence right at the 
time of the San Antonio Convention 
and has been doing a lot of important 
things. 


Correction 

The article “Punish Violators—Curb 
Accidents” which appeared on page 596 
of the October issue was authored by 
Judge James F. Nangle, a memver of 
the Southwest St. Louis, Missouri, Ki- 
wanis club instead of Judge John J. 
Nangle of the South Side St. Louis club 
as published. 


“Is the Editor In?” 
(From page 650) 


toward Utopia for the work naturally 
attracts men who are civic-minded; 
men who are sincerely interested in 
worth-while things—good government, 
clean politics, honesty in public service, 
modern schools, parks and playgrounds, 
clean streets, recreational opportuni- 
ties, churches and other institutions de- 
voted to religious and cultural pro- 
grams. A check-up a few years ago 
showed there was not a single editor in 
prison in the United States—the only 
business or profession not represented. 

That newspapers are an essential 
part of community life is generally ad- 
mitted; that they dominate the business 
and political life—well, we like to have 
the public believe it but we know it 
isn’t true. A newspaper should have, 
and usually does have some influence 
but when it comes to “molding public 
opinion,” we try to kid the people but 
we can’t kid ourselves. This is unfor- 
tunate, for we know exactly how it 
should be molded but we usually have 
our egotism deflated when we attempt 
to tell people how to vote or what to do. 

More and more newspapers are be- 
coming merchandisers—their principal 
function being to sell news, information 
and entertainment. Years ago a com- 
munity was divided into two camps— 
those who swore by the editor and those 
who swore at him. Today newspapers 
are less partisan, less personal. Pulling 
chestnuts out of the fire for politicians 
and lambasting the opposition made 
pungent reading but did not pay the 
rent. The old-time editor was usually 
a picturesque individual but a _ poor 
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business man. He put a punch into his 
writing that is seldom found today but 
the modern newspaper is doing an in- 
finitely better job of getting all the 
news and rendering a service to the 
community. 

It is unfortunate that newspapers 
have lost the influence they once en- 
joyed but they are no longer the sole 
source of information. The weekly 
magazines, the radio and the news reels 
have opened new sources of informa- 
tion, opinion and—alas!—propaganda. 
Then, too, the bewildering speed at 
which governments, society, world af- 
fairs have been sweeping forward (we 
hope) has made it hard for the average 
editor to keep up with the procession, to 
say nothing about leading it. On top of 
his business problems, and they have 
been many, he did not have time to 
study and dig into all the social, eco- 
nomic and political ramifications of new 
laws, projects, movements and theories. 

This gave rise to the news weeklies 
and to the “columnists” whose com- 
ments appear in every daily and are 
broadcast over the air. There has never 
been a time when the people were more 
in need of interpretation than during 
these past few years. They have been 
befuddled by so many new activities, 
ranging from AAA to TVA, from CCC 
to PWA, soil conservation and flood 
control, yard-sticks and devaluing the 
dollar, harnessing the tides at Passa- 
maquoddy, digging a canal across Flor- 
ida, resettlement projects in Alaska, 
share-the-wealth programs, Townsend 
plans, purges and promises, making an 
amazing, confusing period and people 
have real need of explanations and in- 
terpretations. Few editors have had 
the time to study these problems with 
all their backgrounds and far-reaching 
influences for they are all involved and 
complicated by political angles. 

Unfortunately most Republican edi- 
tors condemned everything that the ad- 
ministration proposed while the Demo- 
crats whooped it up for every new proj- 
ect no matter how impractical. In this 
attitude neither Democrats nor Repub- 
licans were honest with themselves or 
with their readers. Others tried to be 
all things to all men, took no sides and 
their editorials had no punch, carried 
no convictions. These editors abdicated 
and left the field open to the syndicate 
writers—David Lawrence, Dorothy 
Thompson, Paul Mallon, Hugh Johnson, 
Westbrook Pegler and all the other 
commentators who are at least forth- 
right and do not pull their punches, al- 
though Mencken insists that “most of 
the columnists now in practice are fifth 
raters, with little information and less 
sense.” 

It has been a trying period for news- 
papers these past few years but editors 
are getting their bearings more clearly | 
and charting their course more definite- | 
ly. Partisan platitudes are giving way 
to personal convictions. Most editors 
are recognizing their responsibilities. 
This is encouraging, for the hope of this 
nation—of any democracy—is an alert | 
press that is both honest and coura- 
geous. Differences of opinion are | 


self or 


healthy; a virile minority .is -essential; 
there can never be sound judgment if 
the people hear only one side. The dan- 
ger is when people become indifferent, 
perfectly willing to let some one else do 
their thinking for them. 

The hope of America is in two schools 
of political thought—the names mean 
little as long as each is alert to pick out 
the flaws in the program of the other. 
Our danger is from a lack of interest or 
voting for political expediency instead 
of from convictions. 

There is probably no more stabilizing 
influence in the country today than 
the “home” newspapers—weeklies and 
smaller dailies. They are not under the 
high pressure of city dailies for any 
sensation that will add a few thousand 
copies to newsstand sales. Lurid head- 
lines do not contribute to the income of 
newspapers outside the metropolitan 
centers. The editors of the so-called 
country press do not pose as molders of 
public opinion but they live close to 
their readers and reflect the thinking 
of the substantial citizens in their com- 
munities. Their faith is unshaken in 
the fundamental principles of democ- 
racy and of individual responsibilities. 
They still believe in the time-honored 
virtues of honesty, tolerance, hard 
work, self-reliance and faith—faith in 
themselves, their fellowmen 
God. They are America’s first line of 
defense. 


2 
Ducks Unlimited 


(From page 653) 


learning proper leads, proper loads of 
powder and shot, and by never pulling 
a trigger except at a singled out bird 
and at a range of not more than forty 
yards. The most disgusting practice 
seen today, is that of the rattle-brained 
or green shot, who blazes away at every- 
thing that comes within 200 yards of 
him, with a_ reckless disregard of 
whether he kills dead or not. If you 
have to kill your legal limit, every time 
you go out, then be sure that you kill 
dead, and that you will not wound twice 
your legal limit in order to bring home 
that limit. Shoot for your own table 
and be satisfied with that. Your neigh- 
bor can buy a license and shoot for him- 
do without. The day of large 
bag limits or no limits is gone forever 
if wild fowling is to continue as the 
sport of kings and commoners as well. 
My final plea to sportsmen is to ho!d 
the trigger finger carefully and exer- 


cise all due moderation, so that poster- | 
pleasure | 


ity may enjoy some of the 
which was given to you in trust. 


and their | 
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Now is the time to plan your win- 
ter vacation in the Sunshine City. 
Plan early—come early. And 
stay late! Warm, sunny climate. 
All sports. Varied entertainment. 
Moderate rates. 

“MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLETS 





J. V. Neal, Chamber of Commerce, St. Peters- 

re Florida.—Please send oklets checked: 
icture book ( )Hotels ( )Apartments 

( chools  ( )Fishing 

Name 

Address 


Lia: SUNSHINE aina 


CIGAR 







Try This Rare Combination of 
FLAVOR—AROMA—MILDNESS 


You’ll say “The finest cigar I ever smoked.” 
And you should! For MIMIKOS PERFECTOS 
are fresh and mellow. They are carefully made 
by hand in Puerto Rico, from choice specially 
selected Havana and Puerto Rican tobaccos. 
There is no artificial coloring; no artificial flav- 
oring——only the natural, mild aroma that gives 
you complete smoking satisfaction. 
MIMIKOS PERFECTOS smoke evenly, with 
due to the long filler leaf. 

Individually wrapped in 


a long ash, 











cellophane and packed in a 

handsome box of pungent 

Spanish cedar which is 

itself cellophaned, — they 

| reach you in perfect con 

dition for the utmost 

in smoking enjoy 

ment. Box 

COMPARE! of 

Compare Mimikos 

Perfectos with the 50 

finest two-for-a Only 

quarter cigars you 

ever smoked $2. 95 
SOLD ONA Postpaid 

MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE “of 50. Vedas 

SO Today 


Just try Mimikos Perfectos! Smoke six—and then decide. 
If, for any reason, you wish your money back, return the 
rest of the cigars and your money will be refunded promptly 
and without question. 


NICHOLAS MIMIKOS 


; IMPORTER OF FINE CIGARS 
3124 Canton Ave., Dept. A Detroit, Mich. 


$3.75 

Makes je and easily 0 It’s accurate, quick, x 
¥, Cperated. 

time, 





$3.75 delivere 
Agents by antec 


J. H. BASSETT & @oO., Dept. 44, 
Box Son, Altadena, California 








from Sunny 


Order now. 





RANDT and HAKE 


TREE -RIPENED ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT 
Texas. 
colorful baskets made 
Makes a distinctive and different gift. 
Mixed Fruit: 

Half Bushel size $3.00. Quarter Bushel size $2.00. Express Pre- 
Bean Complete price list on request. Season opens Nov. 


Delivered right to your door, in these 
by the Aztec Indians in Old Mexico. 
The fruit is truly delicious. 


15th, 
BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 
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PARTY FAVORS BANNERS 
BADGES CLUB SUPPLIES 
SOUVENIRS, ETC., ETC., ETC 

All shown in our No. 96 Club Catalog 

Now Ready 
Write for your copy today 

“OLD Storr" MANUFACTURING 0. 

505 $. Wells Chicago 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. WH. Pattison of - Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 











HEALTH | 
It GREETINGS 





Christmas Seals 


help to protect your home 
and family from tuberculosis 
BUY and USE them 


on your Holiday mail 


The National, State and Local 
Tuberculosis Associations in the United States 


Here's How One Kiwanian 


FEELS ABOUT THE 








San Francisco Convention 


PROCEEDINGS 


| wish every Kiwanian in the 
United States Canada could 
read 
T Oo 
] was at the Conven- 
of our club and 
and 


and 
have and these Convention 
Proceedings. 
tion as a delegate 
heard the principal addresses, 
yet I greatly enjoy reading them as 
well as having before me for refer- 
ence the great amount of informa- 
tion contained in this book in re- 
gard to Kiwanis activities. 

"Tl think I shall take my copy to 
the next meeting and say some- 
thing about it.” 

Dan Miller, 
Ohio. 


Cincinnati, 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Members with Five Years or More Perfect 
Continuous Attendance 


furnished by the Interna- 
Attendance from 


From lists 
tional Committee on 
names sent in response to a_ bulletin 
dated March 10, 1938. Other lists will 
follow as submitted by the committee 


| and as space permits. Additions to the 


lists published should be sent to Chair- 
man Mark Farris, Box 1687, Helena, 
Montana. 


20 TO 25 YEARS 


Name and Club Years 
Dr. John Spaumburst, Indianapolis, Ind. 22 
T. K. McAllister, Springfield, Mass 22 
Dr. S. Howard Delaney, Syracuse, N.Y 22 
Walter S. Stillman, Syracuse, N.Y 21 
Dr. R. S. Parsons, Oklahoma City, Okla. 20 
15 TO 19 YEARS 
Roy W. Henry, Edmonton, Alta. 19 
George L. Richwine, Elyria, Ohio 19 
Dr. E. Q. Heely, Ports mouth, Va 19 
A. B. Vogel, Spartanburg, S.C. 19 
Dr. B. R. Parrish, Battle Creek, Mich 18 
Thornton A. Graham, Edmonton, Alta. 18 
George C. Connell, Findlay, Ohio 18 
F. J. Tangeman, Bluffton, Indiana 17 
J. Mel. Jarrett, Boonville, Indiana 17 
Russell C. Heddleston, East Liverpool, Ohio...17 
J. Grant Sanders, Orleans, Ind 17 
Rodney A. Jacobs, Pasadena, Calif. 17 
W. L. Bennett, Portsmouth, Va. 17 
O. B. Ormiston, Riverside, Calif. 17 
A. A. Piddington, Riverside, Calif. 17 
A. Heber Winder, Riverside, Calif. 17 
George Meyers, Akron, Ohio 16 
Irving J. Musson, Akron, Ohio 16 
Harry W. Kane, Chester, Pa 16 
Raymond S. Blunt, Englewood, Chicago, Il 16 
A. J. Reifel, Gas City, Indiana 16 
W. W. McCole, Greenfield, Indiana 16 
Morris Loewenstein, Oklahoma City, Okla 16 
Jay Bolster, Olympia, Wash. 16 
John E. Davis, North Hudson, N.J. 16 
S. G. Blalock (deceased) Portsmouth, Va 16 
Donald N. Frazier, Richond, Va. 16 
Leo M. Snell Syrs acuse, N.Y. 16 
T. Melvin Lee, Valley City, N.D. 16 
E. C. Gorrell, os Sig Indiana 16 


Ernest S. Brumbaugh, Akron, Ohio 15 
John P. Doran, Akron, Ohio 15 
Dr. R. Waldo Rosebery, Columbus, Ind. 15 
Roger T. Burke, Decatur, III. 15 
Daniel B. Hertz, Jr., Deer Lodge, Mont. 15 
Elies M. Keeley, Deer Lodge, Mont. 15 
O. D. Hinshaw, Elwood, Ind. 15 
L. Cecil Simpson, Fairbury, Neb. 15 
Abe D. Minske, Fort Wayne, Ind. 15 
ma. F. McConnell, Oakland City, Ind. 15 
. C. Mersfelder, Oklahoma City, Okla. 15 
Ww ilbur F. Smith, Pasadena, Calif. 15 
E. H. Whitney, Pasadena, Calif. 15 
J. J. Lynch, St. Marys, Pa. 15 
Carl S. Palmer, Saskatoon, Sask. 15 
George H. Butler, Waukesha, Wis. 15 
10 TO 14 YEARS 

John C. Boyle, Chester, Pa. 14 
Edwin G. Roder, Chester, Pa. 14 
Dr. C. M. Gibbs, Greenfield, Ind. 14 
Jack H. Glasener, Mansfield, Ohio 14 
Chas. R. Crooke, Mountain View, Calif. 14 
Howard W. Seeley, North Hudson, N.J. 14 
Harold E. White, Plainfield, N.J. 14 
E. B. Miller, Plainview, Tex. 14 
George Thomas, Chester, Pa. 13 
Wm. G. Traver, Decatur, III. 13 
Albert M. Coblentz, Frederick, Md. 13 
Maurice I. Miller, Oklahoma City, Okla. 13 
John P. Faddis, East San Diego, Calif. 13 
W. Deck Hull, Spartanburg, S.C. 13 
Fred Collins, Whittier, Calif. 13 


E. Garriott, Greenfield, Indiana 
Roy C. Kester, Greenville, Ohio 
George V. Learned, Hermosa Beach, Calif. 
Charles W. Geile, Madison, Ind. 
as Ad H. Lorimer, Olympia, Wash. 

. L. Aldridge, Pasadena, Calif. 
Albert R. Moore, Pasadena, Calif. 
Henry Witte, Redwood City, Calif. 
George W. Hudtwalker, Ridgewood, 


Pm et el a ed el 
bo bo OS PO NS 


Brook- 


to 


lyn, N.Y. 


G. Ethelbert Dole, Riverside, Calif.. 
Dr. John I. Esgate, Riverside, Calif. 
Cecil N. Funk, Riverside, Calif. 

Fred C. Hamlin, Riverside, Calif. 
Frank St. Sure, East San Diego, Calif., 
B. W. Ison, Spartanburg, S.C. 

Hugh H. Ward, Chester, Pa. 

Rev. Herbert A. Weaver, Chester, Pa. 
Harvey V. Lott, Galesburg, III. 

Jesse L. Hontz, Gas City, Ind. 

Richard M. Diehl, Kingsburg, Calif. 
Bert E. Knapp, Mountain View, Calif. 
Don E. Courser, Olympia, Wash. 
Clarence M. Doxsee, 
John E. Layng, Redwood City, Calif. 
John J. Parsons, Seaford, Del. 

C. W. Forney, Sioux City, Iowa 


Boonville, Ind. 
Dillon Myers, Bluffton, Ind. 

E. H. Reynolds, Cambridge City, Ind. 
George P. Colburn, Elyria, Ohio 
Edwin Plummer, French Lick, Ind. 
Kenneth Fields, Hartford City, Ind. 
Carlton S. Fernyak, Mansfield, Ohio 
Roy A. Dillon, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Griffith I. Griffith, Olympia, Wash. 
Bert Austin, Pasadena, Calif. 

C. O. Evans, Riverside, Calif. 
George A. French, Riverside, Calif. 
Eugene M. Stark, Riverside, Calif. 
Dr. R. M. Kaufman, Seaford, Del. 
Perry Jayne, Springfield, Il. 

Royal J. Cooney, West Hudson, N 
Bernard J. Keating, West Hudson, 
Walter Long, Whittier, Calif. 


Ivor J. Robinson, 


Ze 


6 TO 9 YEARS 


Raymond Robbins, Athens, Texas 
Frank J. Kerr, Chester, Pa. 

Ralph S. Hawley, Emeryville, Calif. 
Charles M. Chambers, Emeryville, Calif. 
Joseph G. Schropfer, Kingsburg, Calif. 


Dr. O. W. Show, Massillon, Ohio 

T. A. Willett, Portsmouth, Va. 

Floyd L. Bunch, East San Diego, Calif. 
John C. Morris, East San Diego, Calif 
Earl B. Moore, Taylor, Tex. 


Whittier, Calif. 
Winchester, Ind. 


J. Cowell Davis, 
R. M. DuVall, 


William J. Stephani, Chester, Pa. 
John F. Valleau, East San Diego, Calif. 
B. B. Whittier, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Robert C. Doles, Greensburg, Ind. 
Homer Miller, Greenville, Ohio 
Ivan Hudspeth, Huntsville, Tex. 
J. P. Williams, New Albany, Ind. 
Harry L. Born, Olympia, Wash. 
Jude A. Laspa, Olympia, Wash. 
Frank Allen, Riverside, Calif. 

C. A. Murphy, Saskatoon, Sask. 

W. B. Thornburgh, Seaford, Dela. 


Lister Armstead, Chester, Pa. 
—— H. Showalter, Chester, Pa. 

. W. Hennig, Darlington, S.C. 
Hubert Mills, Decatur, Il. 

Walter J. Schlensker, Evansville, Ind. 
J. M. Boyer, Greenville, Ohio 

Manly S. Clark, Massillon, Ohio 

Bay L. Hayes, Mountain View, Calif. 
C. Maurer, Mount Vernon, Ind...» 
W. S. C. Shrader, New Albany, Ind. 
James P. Neal, Olympia, Wash. 
C. H. Snellings, Portsmouth, Va. 
Wm. C. Moore, Riverside, Calif. 

H. Lisle Krieghbaum, Rochester, Ind. 
Dr. Milo O. King, Rochester, Ind. 

Val Zimmerman, Rochester, Ind. 

E. L. Hickman, South Bend, Ind. 

Dr. Walter N. Palmer, Whittier, Calif. 
Foster R. Fanning, Winter Park, Fla. 


~ 


Clarence L. Conner, 
J. Paul Palmer, 
C. K. Fletcher, 
Dr. Frank A. 
Fioyd Atkinson, 
Frank H. Jobes, 
E. J. Seiler, Greenville, Ohio 

Chester Roby, Massillon, Ohio...... 

O. G. Everbach, New Albany, Ind. 
Louis O. Cochrane, Olympia, Wash. 
A. W. Althouse, Pasadena, Calif. 
John H. Biggar, Jr., Pasadena, Calif. 
K. F. Brooke, Plymouth, Ind.......... 

A. M. Hart, Jr., Portsmouth, Va. 

W. T. L. Shepherd, Portsmouth, Va. 
Courtenay S. Welton, Richmond, Va. 
Theodore J. Jena, South Bend, Ind. 
Arthur J. Gatter, Riverside, Calif. 
Wm. H. Edwards, Springfield, Il. 

M. A. Sanders, Superior, Neb. 

Dr. Harry H. Turner, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cc. E. Clarkson, Whittier, Calif. 
Leonard J. Bumby, Winter Park, Fla. 


Chester, Pa.. 
Chester, Pa. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Beardsley, Frankfort, Ind. 
French Lick, Ind. 
Greenville, Ohio 


Redwood City, Calif. 
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Better Home 


Environment 


By STEPHEN O. SALMON 


Governor, 


HE New York District of Kiwanis 

International has a new activity, 

“Better Home Environment” and 
this activity has for its objective the 
glorification of the American home and 
the reéstablishment of the high ideals 
in the American home which in some in- 
stances seem to be faltering and even 
breaking down altogether. 

To me the all-important unit of any 
community, any state, or any nation, in 
fact the most important thing in the 
whole world, is the home. When the 


home fails civilization crumbles. To- 
day we are in grave danger. Unless 


something is done to save the home the 
world at large will suffer and we as in- 
dividuals will have our direct share of 
that suffering. 

What organization has a better right 
to urge for better home environment 
and bring about happier home life than 
Kiwanis? The whole membership of 
the great New York District of Ki- 
wanis International is being enlisted 
in the movement. 

It is no reform movement; it is 
simply a common sense thing to do. 
When one stops to analyze the causes 
of many of the ills and vices the 
remedies can plainly be directed to the 


New York District 


home. In America as in the rest of 
the world we are passing through a new 
order of things, a new era if you please, 
and in our mad rush we are forgetting 
some fundamental facts and principles 
and one is the importance and influence 
of the home and the mother 


halt in this mad rush and to 
thought to glorification and 
tion of the home and the mother. There 
is no substitute for home. There was 
no substitute in your life for your home 
and your mother. I like to think of the 
home as molding the lives of our boys 
and girls, our 
morrow. 

This new committee, the Better Home 
Environment Committee, under 
pable chairmanship of Ralph E. Jones 
of Endicott, New York, has appealed to 
the general public in a large way. News- 
papers in small and large communities 
have carried many columns of interest- 
ing articles regarding the activity. 
Speakers have appeared on many week- 
ly luncheon programs and informed 
men have appeared before many school 
assemblies. 

The New York District is doing a big 
job and is already seeing fine results. 


give 


Just a Lot of Children Playing 


(From page 656) 


the Michigan District, the counties of 
the Upper Peninsula. The work was 
started by Ann Arbor in 1922 and 
1934 was made a district activity. 

There will be no more statistics and 
no more history. Here is what the man 
who asked the question about the rainy 
day adult newsboy would see if he went 
to the University Hospital roof: 

A great playground on the roof of the 
hospital and supervising the play three 
experienced child workers, teachers. No 
doctors, no medicine, all recreation. In 
the background, of course, is a regis- 
tered nurse ready to handle immediately 
any emergency that might develop and 
to extend the expert care that registered 
nurses know how to extend. It’s easy 
to get a doctor or an interne if you need 
one, but playtime on the roof is play- 
time to the greatest possible extent. 

There are sand tables for those who 
like that sort of thing, a grocery store 
where things are “sold.” No hard 
times or no little business men or 
worries about organized competition. 
They get rid of the groceries and don’t’ 
even worry about inventories. There’s 
a garage where are kept tricycles and 
kiddie cars and that sort of thing, a 
zoo, a fish pond and street arrangements 
which aid in giving safety lessons. 

In the way of creative activity there 


are two great pieces of equipment, a 
real printing press and a pottery kiln. 
The youngsters do real jobs with the 
press and they make real things from 
clay. They are permitted to have these 
clay creations fired and may take or 
send them home. 

There are no tears up on the roof. 
There are just a lot of children playing. 

Down in the wards there are some 
children who cannot be brought up on 
the roof. But to the very best of the 
ability of the workers in the hospital 
and the Kiwanians of the Michigan Dis- 
trict these children who may never get 
up on the roof are given the best pos- 
sible chances to do the best they can 
under most handicapped circumstances. 

Somehow or other you should be feel- 
ing mighty sorry for those children up 
on the roof, 
store, painting blue tigers and orange 
elephants but you can’t help but do a 
lot of laughing. They are happy and 
cheerful. As they know of good times, 
they are having a whole crowded, happy 
childhood. Of course you may clear 
your throat too many times as you go 
down the elevator or you may sniffle 
a little as you think about the roof as 
you drive home but one thing stands 
right out and that is that if the Ki- 
wanians of Michigan have helped just 


in the | 
home. Thus here in the New York Dis- | 
trict we are calling upon Kiwanians to | 


exalta- | 


men and women of to- | 


the ca- | 


threading beads, playing | 
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OPENS LIKE 
A BOOK-— 


| And Almost Hands Your Work to You! 
| It's the New AUTOMATIC 


EXECUTIVE FILE 


—WITH THE ORIGINAL 
EXPANDING FILE DRAWER 











ATTRACTIVE 
MAKES THE PERFECT 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


FOR EXECUTIVE OR FRIEND 


and EFFICIENT, IT 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: A partes designed 
file for busy executives and professional men——not a 
makeshift! Instant accessibility without rising from 
the desk Extra working space resulting from the 
full 9 inch “‘V’’ of the expanding drawei Choice 
of finishes! 
—W rite today for descriptive literature and 
price list— 


AUTOMATIC FILE and INDEX CO. 
629 W. Washington Bivd., 


[ Dept. 181, "Chicago, ilinois 











RAISE MONEY 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 


percentage of net. Many years’ record 
of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 
Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 











MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR 


93 years—The Woman's College of the Southwest 
Four-year fully accredited college with Fine Arts and 
Academic courses specifically designed to meet women’s 
needs.Scholarly faculty selected with view to personal- 
ized instruction. Emphasis on Individualism and 
Cultural Christian Living. Located in the Heart of 
Texas . . . healthful climate . . . mild winters... 
scenic surroundings. Fall term begins September 16. 
Illustrated booklet on request to President Gordon G, 
Singleton, Ph.D., Belton, Texas. 






FACTORY-TO-YOU SAVES 
5O 


% 


00 FOR YOUR 
AN? OLD RADIO: 


“TUBE Wise 
MIDWEST 


This 1939 radi oe 
headliner is today’s 
* 
10.000 
—world-wide recep- 
tion—glorious new tone—Dial- 


A-Matic Tuning — Easy Pay- 
me en -ehoney Back Guarantee. 

end penny postcard—or write 
COMPLETE for new FREE 1939 Catalog. 


MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. 91-EE Cincinnati, 


3 










greatest value! Big 


Ohio 
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SPEECHES Let us write your speech or furnish 


a& prepared talk at $1. Confidential fervice 


J0 Iiurtrative Anecdotes’ is 3 
KES > m of new jokes for apeakers 
d for quick reference, #1 
Selling is a heipful manual 
SELLING which nee in plain words 
the art ard psychology of salesmanship, $1. 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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* Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog -— 

@ THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Te: 

2325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

Z eS RERRERER LED: 


ena 


Pat 





* 
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ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


We ay postage 





ard books < vulat 

ahae fietior medic = 
ical. children’s book te all at guaranteed 
Savings end card now for Clarks 
Catal 
FREE Write for our great illus strated bx 

catal A short virse in Miter: 
ature The buying vide of 300,000 he r- 
lover The aAnewe to your Christmas ¢ 
problem, FREE if you write NOW TODAY! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. K-1255 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, It! 





Be An Expert Used Car Buyer! 


Select a maximum value automobile with USED CAR 
VALUE GUILD Discover weak and strong points. Inside 
t evealed by exper Sond 25e to Al TOMOBILE KE 
SI it Hi BUREAT Dept. 4-K 20 N. Michigan Ave 

i'hbieag Ii! 








Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N.H. M. HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Belmont Plaza, New York 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati 
Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
Van Cleve, Dayton 
Congress, Chicago 
Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, N. H. 
National Hotel Management Company, Inc. 
RALPH H PRESIDENT 











| as 


one of those children just a little bit, 
the whole thing, ail of the two or three 
thousand dollars a year it costs, all of 
the selling of papers in the rain and the 
committee work and the personal efforts 
are worthwhile. 

Might send that fellow up to the Uni- 
versity Hospital roof, who thinks his 
club has done about all the things there 
are to do around town. Don’t go up 
yourself unless you want to be just a 
little bit more proud of your member- 
ship. And a visit sort of recalls that 
story about the man who felt sorry 
about not having any shoes until he saw 
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a man without any feet. 

The Ann Arbor ciub is very close to 
the whole thing. The members visit 
the roof and they chat with Miss 
Ketcham and ask questions of the good- 
looking, cheerful teachers, Mrs. Wa:ton, 
Mrs. Rector and Mrs. McComb, and they 
play checkers sometimes and they give 
parties to raise money and fthey ruia 
shoes and lose cigars when it rains on 
a newspaper peddling day. 

And perhaps these figure in with the 
reasons the club runs up in the nineties 
in attendance, which is a lot of attend- 
ance for a club of 115 members. 





Sun Memoriam 





Harry B. Vesey, secretary since 1924 
of the Norfolk, Virginia, club died sud- 
denly and unexpectedly at his home 


He was 57 years 
Norfolk and a 
Norfolk club. 
printer. 


from a heart attack. 
old. He was a native of 
charter member of the 
He manufacturing 
Through his long service as 
and his keen interest in civic affairs and 
the of the Norfolk club he 
was known widely as an interested and 
valuable member of the organization 
not only in his own community but 
throughout the Capital District. 
. 


was a 
secretary 


activities 


Charles F. Dyer, prominent attorney, 
member and past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Enid, Oklahoma, 
died suddenly at his home in Enid. He 
was lieutenant governor in the division 
in which he resides in 1923 
city. 


charter 


Burial was 


in Chicago, his native 


Lester O. Moody former secretary of 


the Port Huron, Michigan Kiwani 
Club, and former commander of thx 
American Legion of Michigan, dik 


recently following an extended illness. 
® 
Cornelius Duane Hauverman, 
ning, California, past president. 
George N. Hartman, Cincinnat 
Ohio, past president. 
Frederick H. Cole, 
ginia, president, 1938 
Thomas Duffield Hann, Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania, past president. 
Henry Charles Schanze, Jr., 
City, New Jersey, past president. 
Eugene M. Brower, Lewiston-Clarks 
ton, Idaho, past president. 
Mark E. Eastin, Sturgis, 
past president. 


Ban 


Petersburg, Vii 


Jeean 


Kentucky, 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 


Circulation, etc., Required by the Acts of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, and 
March 3, 1933 
Of THE KIWANIS. MAGAZINE, published 


monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1938. 

State of Illinois | 

County of Cook | 
Before me, a 


State and county 


ss 


Notary 


aforesaid, 


and for the 
appeared 


Public in 
personally 


Merton S. Heiss, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of THE KIWANIS MAG- 
AZINE, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a_ daily 
paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 


managers are: Publisher, Kiwanis International, 


520 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Fred. 
C. W. Parker, 520 No. Mich. Ave., Chicaco, Il. ; 
Managing Editor, Merton S. Heiss, 520 No. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Business Manager, 
Merton S. Heiss, 520 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as _ well 
those of each individual member, must be 


Harry M. Baker, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
president, 1938. 

Dr. George A. Tripp, South Bend, 
Washington, past president. 
given.) Kiwanis International, 520 No. Mict 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. H. G. Hatfield, Presider 
Skirvin Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City, Oki: 
Bennett O, Knudson, Vice President, Ist Nat 
jank Bldg., Albert Lea, Minn. J. J. Smith 
Vice President, 2224 McIntyre Street, Regina 
Sask., Canada. Samuel F. Clabaugh, Treasurer 
Protective Life Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. Fred 
C. W. Parker, Secretary, 520 No. Mich. Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 
3. That the known bondholders, 
and other security holders owning or 


mortgagee 
holding 


per cent or more of total amount of bond 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If thers 
are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, ¢ 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only thé 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but als: 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company a 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whon 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiani 


has no reason to believe that any other person 
association, or corporation has any interest di 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, ot 
other securities than as so stated by him. 
MERTON S. HEISS, 


Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th 


day of October, 1938. 
GEORGE A. SEYFER. 
(SEAL) (My commission expires Dec. 29, 1938.) 



































A Helpful Auxiliary!! 


Portable 


Compact Zipper Case 












Attendance and 
Members’ Ledger 
Record System... 


. .. A time saving outfit that 
supplements the Standard Record 
System. 
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Saves Time .. Easy to Post 
VERY CONVENIENT 


This Portable Attendance and Members’ Ledger Record System is 
enthusiastically endorsed by Secretaries who are using it. Made of 
Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon Zip- 
per, and Leather Gusset—it is the last word in convenience and 





efficiency for Club Secretaries. A few of its outstanding features No Extras to Buy 
are: 
...It is compact, weighs only 2 Ibs., measures 15”x7%4”. 


' " ; : UNIT No. 1. Finest grade leather zipper case. 

It is easy to install, simple to operate, always available. For Clubs with 50 to 100 members $13.00 

. It is Permanent, mechanically “fool proof’; will not wear out or 
get out of order. 


.A single visible card carries all information on each member; UNIT No. 2. Finest grade leather zipper case. 


front side has space for five years’ attendance record; re- For Clubs with up to 50 Members $11.00 
verse side has ample space for ledger entries. 
. Cards can be inserted or removed without changing alphabeti- UNIT No. 4. Imitation leather with button 
cal sequence. fastener. For Clubs with up to 50 Mem- 
.It makes complete attendance and financial standing available SORA eae eae NC oe | $6.50 
at every meeting without the complete records of the club. 

...It has many other Special Features that add to its convenience (NIT Nea & Finec wera . : 
and utility; it is flexible, blank cards upon which you can UNIT No. = Finest grade leather with anil 
make any special form to meet your local requirements can per. For Clubs with 100-150 mem- 
be secured. bers ..... ss sududtninmmuicntnin BE oe $18.00 

. All equipment necessary including clip hinges, hangers, Club 
Officers’ card, Committee Chairmen card, Weekly Attendance Finest grade leather with zipper. For 
card, and Permanent Record of Deletions and Re-instate- Clubs with 150-200 members 21 
ments card, together with either 50 or 100 members’ cards P m iamemesma candied 
according to unit selected, with a supply of colored signals, Specify membership when ordering 
is included at NO EXTRA CHARGE. Unit No. 5 


. This unit was selected after careful investigation as best fitted 
for practical Kiwanis use. It is sold at cost plus a minimum 
handling and mailing charge. 

- Each unit is furnished with the Kiwanis emblem and your club 
name stamped in gold leaf on the cover, WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE. ; 


All prices include postage and mailing 
expense. 











Send orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH BICHIGCAN AVENUE... UHRICAGO 








eC OCC eC CeO REECE OORT OCRRCE TCO 
Fellow Kiwanians—Come Down and Se¢ Our 


Christmas ’ 


Pes 










A: 





FLORIDA 


es ...and seriously 
too....why not? 
You have always wanted 
to come south for a win- 
ter. Don’t dread the 
coming of cold weather 
... get out of it! A win- 
ter vacation in the Sun- 
shine City will pay divi- 
dends. There are ac- 
commodations to fit any 
budget and amusements 
. for any inclination. 











Beautiful technicolor 
movie, 700 feet. Showing 
time, 30 minutes. Taken 
from the air, St. Petersburg 
and Beaches on Gulf of 





Mexico. You can book it 
to show your club. No 
charge. Applications filed 


in order received. Write 





Secretary St. Petersburg 
Kiwanis Club. 





The St. Petersburg Kiwanis Club is one 
of the largest in the State of Florida. 
Visiting Kiwanians get an enthusiastic 
welcome. You meet Kiwanians from 
all over the nation. Kiwanis lunch- 
eons are held every Tuesday noon at 
the Shrine Club, 145 Fourth Avenue 
N.E. 





‘dows 


Hale 





